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THE MAROONS. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
THE CAVERN. FREME AND MARIE. 


Bor the poor Maroon was alive. The hand 
of Providence had not only preserved him, 
but even converted his fall into a means of 
safety. 

At the spot where he had disappeared, the 
mountain presented a frightful aspect. Ata 
height of 2400 feet, it had a perpendicular 
descent. There was nothing from the summit 
to the base but loose projecting masses of 
boulder, with here and there a spot on which 
the hoof of a goat might scarcely rest in 
safety, or occasionally a small ledge too far 
indented in the face of the mountain to be 
accessible from above or below by any ordi- 
nary means. It was, therefore, not without 
apparently good reason, the negro-hunters 
had withdrawn with the firm persuasion that 
their human game, the Capre, had infallibly 
perished. In falling, however, he had me- 
chanically extended his hands, ping at 
the air, at the surface of the rock, at every 
thing and any thing within reach. By good 
luck he clutched one of those strong creepers 
which are common in tropical onan and 
which, growing in ex luces, hang down 
like dagen “on ey ship. The one that 
broke his fall was long as well as strong, and 
he let himself gently down by means of it, un- 
til his feet rested onasmall ledge of rock, about 
midway down the face of the precipice. 

He was safe, But he could not credit his 
senses, He feared lest that, from above, the 
man-hunters should cast down huge stones 
upon and crush him. He therefore sought a 
hiding-place, and presently espied a large 





dark hole, in the body of the rock, and on a 
level with the platform on which he stood. 
He cautiously looked in. It was a spacious 
cavern, and he forthwith groped his way into 
it; for he could not see. Soon, however, a 
glimmer of light enabled him to distinguish 
objects. What saw he, then, that made him 
suddenly stop short? A young female, quite 
white, seated in a corner, holding a mulatto 
infant in her arms, to which she was giving 
a mother’s sustenance. 

This unexpected sight caused him to stand 
as if rooted to the spot. At first he doubted 
its reality, opening wide his large black eyes, 
as though better to assure himself that it was 
indeed no vision, yet, bewildered and troubled 
with a thousand fears of the whites and of 
phantoms, so that he durst neither advance 
nor withdraw. All at once the young woman, 
altogether absorbed in the cares she was ex- 
tending to her infant, said, without raising 
her head : 

“Thou, Fréme?” 

The Capre, yet more disturbed at this ad- 
dress, muttered a few unintelligible mono- 
syllables in reply. 

“Thou art very late to-day, my dear,” 
continued she: “very late. I heard the 
hounds bark. I thought ofthe negro hunters, 
and of thee, and shuddered for fear.” 

These last words recalled the Capre to a 
sense of his situation. He no longer felt that 
he was in a dream, nor feared that he had 
fallen by chance upon the hiding-place of the 
man-hunters. Recovering from his tempo- 
rary stupor, he answered as calmly as he 
could : 

“Yes! There are negro-hunters and hounds 
in the neighbourhood. But Heaven’s kind 
hand is there too.” Then he added, though 
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not without hesitation: “Iam not Fréme, 
Madame.” 

On hearing the strange voice, and this yet 
stranger confession, the e woman started 
and gazed at the mtruder such an un- 
mistakeable expression of alarm that he at 
once strove to pacify her : 

“ Fear nothing, Madame,” he said: “I am 
only a poor Maroon. I was hunted by the 
dogs you heard, and missing my foot-hold, 

near this spot. I seek not to do harm to 
any one. I only seek a place of security.” 

e young woman passed her hand across 
her forehead, as if to clear away the cause of 
her momentary troubles, saying: 

“ You very much frigh me.” 

She coloured up as she uttered these words, 
for at ~ ome oO also entered = 
cavern a tall, well-formed yo negro, 0 
erect carriage and martial pet, nnd ahve 
frame. indicated the possession of great 
strength and suppleness of limb. 

“ What do I hear? Who has frightened 
thee, Marie?” he exclaimed, bounding to- 
wards the young woman, but without per- 
ceiving the Capre, who wasstanding near her. 

“No, I was alarmed without reason,” she 
replied, in a tone which indicated how wel- 
come his presence was. At the same time 
pointing to the stranger, she added: “he is a 
poor Maroon who has come to seek conceal- 
ment with us.” 

The Capre muttered a few words as if to 
excuse himself. But the yo negro in- 
terrupted him by exclaiming, ya Ue. at him 
from top to toe : 

“ But how ever came you to find your way 
here, brother 2” 

“ Well,” answered the Capre candidly : 
“ you know we say that when the house gets 
too hot, it is time to leave it. The master is 
a bad man. I left him, and took the road to 
the Salazians. I turned Maroon. I had 
grined the summit of the mountain nearly, 

t being hungry, I staid to eat a guava or 
two. I had scarcely tasted them before the 
man-hunters surprised me. Their dogs at- 
tacked me, and in defending myself, I drew 
back ; but in doing so, and not having eyes in 
the back of my head, I inissed footing, and 
all at once fell down the precipice. Fortu- 
nately 1 succeeded in grasping a creeper, 
which saved me, and was the means of my 
coming to this place.” 

“ You were fortunate,” said Fréme, nod- 
ding his head. ‘‘ We have been here twelve 
moons, and you, brother, are the first person 
we have seen in our cavern; for there is no 
road to it either from above or from below, 
and you must have had a special stroke of 
fortune to find us out. But, brother, you are 

i You are hb Sit down on 
this bench. We will eat together.” 

So saying, and pointing to the seat, he 
took out from a wallet a few fruits he had 





just gathered. Marie, having deposited her 


infant—which was now asleep—upon a mat 
by her side, went away to fetch some roas 
bananas, and a salad of palm-cabbage she 
had prepared. The three seated themselves 
in a circle, after the fashion of the Arabs, and 
commenced their frugal repast, the conversa- 
tion continuing : 

‘‘ So the masters are still cruel,” observed 
the young woman, addressing the Capre, in 
a tone of commiseration. 

“Yes, Madame. If it is not they, it is 
their representatives, which comes to the 
same thing as far as the unfortunate slaves 
are concerned, who have no respite in their 
miseries and torment. Not only are they 
badly fed, and over-worked, but there are 
masters, of whom you may perhaps have 
heard, and who, like mine, cut them to pieces 
with rattans, as though they had been slashed 
with a cutlass: whoload them with chains and 


| burn them to death by a slow fire, tied up to 


a tree or confined ina black-hole : who break 
their bones without remorse; sear them in 
the face with red-hot irons, or disfigure them 
by kicking them : who force them to swallow 
the most disgusting offal and filth ; tear out 
their hair, pour boiling oil or sugar into their 
mouths——” 

“Enough! Enough! I beseech you, say no 
more,”exclaimed Marie, trembling with horror. 

“7 understand, Madame,” answered the 
Capre, “I understand why this recital arouses 
your indignation and hurts your feelings. 

ou are young, gentle, and kind. But w by 
are not all the Whites the same? They do 
not believe we can suffer. If by any chance 
we complain to those who are our judg 
they close their eyes and shut their ears, an 
ye ag from 2 ee as liars and 
vi nds. Ah, Madame, this is very, very 
So Will God ever put an end to this ac- 
cursed system of Negro Slavery; a system 
which can surely not exist even in the bottom- 
less pit of perdition? Yet it is said, that in 
England there are humane Whites who sym- 
pathize with us in our misery, who are plead- 
ing our cause, and demanding that we should 
be restored to liberty. They call that liberty 
Emancipation, and we are told that it will not 
be long ere it comes.” 

“ Oh, what happiness!” ejaculated Marie 
with vivacity. “ At least then there will be 
an end to such cruelties and injustice.” 

“ T hope for nothing of the sort,” observed 
zie 8 ~s oe cong riba ee atc va 

ong, and lon . But is 
ie *y come. of teaver comes. Whates 
are Whites. They think and labour for them- 
selves. The Blacks are their property : their 
slaves. They are not going to be in any 
hurry to set them free. If amongst them 
there are a few who take pity on us Blacks, 
there are many more who maintain that what 
is done to us is right, and who make others 
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believe so too : that we are quite happy enough 
as we are; that we are only fit to be shut 
up in a cage; to be kept in chains all our life. 
The Whites support one another. They are 
rich and sates. They plead for our con- 
tinuing in Slavery, and they gain their cause 
with the money they have wrung from our 
toil. Besides the money they expend in this 
manner, to our detriment, they make the 
most of their colour—of their power over 
us. They make the produce of our very la- 
bour bear witness against us: sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, pepper, cloves, nutmegs: 
every thing we grow, in fact. Don’t talk to 
me, then, about our liberty, and all these 
voices against us. Then, again, are we near 
Europe? A vast ocean separates us from it, 
and people there have plenty of other things 
to think of besides us, who are not seen, who 
are not known, and against whom everybody 
believes every thing. No, no! Those good 
folks will occupy themselves with what is 
nearest to them and concerns them most, and 
will forget us because we are far away. They 
will look after their woods, and their animals, 
but not after us. They will make laws, as 
they have made them in this island, to pre- 
serve plants, birds, fish, horses, and dogs : 
but to preserve us, to lighten our burdens, 
they will do nothing. How then can we 
hope for liberty ?” 

‘ Ah,” ejaculated Marie; “ why dost thou 
say we, Fréme? God is great. He is all- 

werful too. Thou know’st how good He 

been to us. Did He not save us? He 
will also save the Blacks. Hope ; let us hope. 
The Whites have hearts, mind, intelligence, 
and their interest not less than justice will 
one day make them to see that Slavery is an 
evil thing. They will then abolish it. It 
will be seen that this will be a blessing not 
only for the Blacks, but for the Whites them- 
selves, and for the whole world.” 

“Yes! yes! Madame is right,” exclaimed 
the Capre, in a tone of deep conviction. ‘I 
approve of those words. I do hope for this 
on blessing because it is just, and there- 

ore it must come. But in expectation of it, 
I quitted the great house, and turned Maroon. 
We will, however, leave this subject, and 
speak of yourselves: of you, brother! I have 
not yet recovered from my surprise. How 
came you to be here with a white lady? so 
handsome too.” 

“Ah!” answered Fréme: “it isalong story. 
I fear it would fatigue you to listen to it.” 

“ No, no!” replied the Capre, with all the 
eagerness of newly-awakened curiosity. 

‘Well, then,” resumed Fréme, “I will 
attempt it ; but Marie must help me out with 
it a little.” 

“Very well,” she said, timidly. “I will, 
dear Fréme.” 

So Fréme commenced his story, the Capre 
lending an attentive ear. 





THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
In the Address to Churches, published in 
1853 by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, special allusion 
was made to the pro-slavery policy of the 
American Tract Society. We stated that it 
carefully excluded from its publications any 
allusion to the subject of Slavery, and even 
went so far as to alter the text of the pas- 
sages condemning Slavery in their reprints 
from British and other works. We find that 
the Fourth Congregational Church of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has just published an 
unanimous remonstrance against the policy 
of the American Tract Society on the subject 
of Slavery. The letter has been sent to us 
in the form of a tract. We hail its appear- 
ance with pleasure, as it enables us to lay 
before our readers the specific charges 
brought against that Society. 

It appears that a meeting of the Fourth 
Congregational Church was held at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on the 24th of November 
1854, when a Committee of three was ap- 
pointed to investigate the facts connected 
with the policy pursued by the American 
Tract Society on the subject of Slavery. 
The pastor (the Rev. William W. Paton) 
John Hooker, Esq., and Mr. Milo Doty, 
were constituted the Committee. Ata sub- 
sequent meeting, which is said to have been 
very fully attended, the Committee recom- 
mended to the church the adoption of a 
letter of remonstrance to the officers and 
directors of the Society. It was unanimously 
adopted, and a copy ordered to be forwarded to 
each officer and director,and to be published in 
so many of the religious newspapers as might 
be willing to insert it. We do not think it 
needful to give this letter in extenso. It is 
stated in it that the subject had engaged the 
attention of ecclesiastical bodies of the North 
somewhat generally, but especially among 
the Congregationalists; and the panes. | 
are amongst some of the resolutions printe 
as the expression of the opinion of various 
sections of the Congregational body, which 
had taken the subject up. 

In 1853 the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts passed the following vote, nearly 
or quite unanimously : 

‘* Resolved, That while the General Association 
of Massachusetts entertain a profound regard for 
the large publishing Societies, and rejoice in the 
great ced they are accomplishing, they would 
express an earnest desire that these Societies 
would not make the subject of Slavery an excep- 
tion in their efforts to rid the world of all iniquity, 
by diffusing throughout it an evangelical litera- 
ture, but would set forth in their publications the 
sentiments of our common Christianity on the 
enormous sin of Slavery, with the same freedom 
and faithfulness with which they exhibit and re- 
buke all other sin.” 

The Council Bluffs Association, at a 
meeting held on the 12th of November 
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1854, after expressing their gratification thut 


Essays to Do Good, and in the preface you de- 


the American. Board had decided to treat | clared 


the sin of American Slav. as it would 


treat any other sin that so directly o 
the remionlin of the world, emai 
following : 

** Resolved, That we long to see the American 
Tract Society, and the American Sunday-school 
Union, and other benevolent Societies, take simi- 
lar ground.” 

The General Association of Towa also took 
the following action in June last : 

-“ Resolved, That our confidence in the Ame- 
rican Tract Soctety and in the American Sunday- 
school Union is greatly impaired by the course 
they have taken in expunging anti-slavery sen- 
timents from their publications, and in refusing 
to speak out plainly against the sin of Slavery, 
while they testify freely against every other pre- 
vailing sin.” 

The following resolutions, however, would 

bly have little weight with persons in 

is country without a more formal state. 
ment, accompanied by proof of the delin- 
uencies of the Society under notice. For 
satisfaction of our readers, we to 
submit, from the letter of remonstrance e 


‘referred to, the following extracts, which we 


think will leave no doubt on the mind of 
any impartial person that it was time a 
Society should arise like the American Re- 


form Tract and Book Society, pledged to 


take distinct anti-slavery grounds. 


“We proceed, then, to state definitely the 
grounds of our dissatisfaction, that you may judge, 
as those accustomed to weigh evidence, whether 
our complaints are somone: In this we have 
nothing to do with the motives of those who have 

the Society. We are quite willing to 
allow that it has been their intention so to i- 
nister its affairs as best to secure the end for 
which it was instituted. A serious mistake, 
however, we do allege, and one of a most mis- 
chievous nature, which, when discovered, it be- 
comes the Society immediately to rectify. How- 
ever natural and excusable the original error, 
persistence in it will shake public confidence in 
the wisdom and integrity of the Committee and 
Directors. 

“1. The first charge which we bring against 
the Society is one of suppression. It has, in 
sundry instances, suppressed the anti-slavery 
opinions of authors whose works it has repub- 
lished. Those sentences which have condemned 
Slavery as sinful have been stricken out. This 
has been done, not merely by way of general 
ig, pd but for the avowed purpose of avoid- 
i e expression of sentiments which would be 
distasteful to slaveholders. Though the fact is 
admitted, and you are probably acquainted with 
some of the details yet, as many who will see 
this letter are not so familiar with them, we will 
adduce sufficient proof to exhibit the nature of 
the suppression alluded to. 

“It pleased your Society to reprint a work of 
that venerable Boston minister of the Puritan 
age, the Rev. Cotton Mather, D.D., to wit, his 





** ¢ In this edition such portions of the origi 
Essays are omitted, and such changes have 
made in the phraseology, as might be 

after the lapse of more than a century since the 
work was written’ 

([—** lan which honestly implied that the 
changes and omissions were simply of obsolete 
phrases and of matter which had no application 
to any thing at the present day. What will the 
public say of the followin g alterations and sup- 
pressions on the subject of slavery—a subject 
which, so far from being by-gone, never attracted 
so much and so necessary attention as at the 
present time ?] 

On page 44, Tract Society’s edition, occurs this 
sentence : 

‘O that the souls of our servants were more 
regarded by us! that we might give a better 
demonstration that we despise not our own souls, 
by doing what we can for the souls of our ser- 
vants. How can we pretend to Christianity, 
when we do no more to christianize our servants ” 

«« By turning to the correct edition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Subbath-school Society, page 102, it 
will be seen that Cotton Mather wrote slaves, and 
not servants, in those sentences, and that between 
the two you have suppressed these words— 

‘And not using them as if they had no souls! 
That the poor slaves and blacks which live with 
us may, by our means, be made the candidates of 
the heavenly life!’ 

**On the same page, a little below, yon have 
suppressed an entire paragraph, as follows : 

* But if amy servant of God may be so ho- 
noured by Him as to be made the successful in- 
strument of obtaining from a British Parliament 
“An Act for the Christianizing of the slaves in 
the plantations,” then it may be some- 
thing more may be done than has yet done, 
that the blood of souls may not be found in the 
skirts of our nation; a controversy of heaven 
with our colonies may be removed, and p i 
may be restored; or, however, the honourable 
instrument will have unspeakable peace and joy 
in the remembrance of his endeavours. In the 
mean time the slave-trade is a spectacle that 
shocks humanity. 


‘ The harmless natives basely they trepan, 
And barter baubles for the souls of men; 
The wretches they to Christian climes bring 


0 er, 
To serve worse heathens than they did before.” 


** As we do not find this book on your recent 
lists, and as your edition was severely criticised a 
few years since for doctrinal omissions and altera- 
tions, we suppose the offensiveness of those doctri- 
nal changes has led to its entire suppression. 

‘There is a curious fact in connection with the 
different editions to which we may properly refer. 
After its publication by the author, the work re- 
mained out of print, we believe, till issued in 
England under the editorship of the Rev. Mr. 
Burder, who undertook to modernize the phrase- 
ology. When he came to the passages above, he 
omitted them, stating, however, in a note at the 
bottom of the page, that the author had there 
made remarks concerning Slavery, which, being 
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ily inapplicable to that country (England), 
pis slow Mr. Burder’s pra ream 
in the reprints in this country, all of which in- 
serted his note But your edition suppressed the 
note, and thus left the reader in ignorance of 
what the author had done, The English editor 
made omissions beeause they were inapplicable to 
his country ; but you suppress the same passages 
because they were applicable to yours ! 

“In the Tract Society's edition of Mary Lundie 
Duncan the following passage, found on page 67 
of Carter’s edition, is suppresed— 

‘We have been lately much interested in the 
emancipation of slaves. I never heard eloquence 
more overpowering than that of George Thomp- 
son. Iam most thankful that he has been raised 
up. Othat the measure soon to be proposed in 
Parliament may be effectual!’ 

“On page 87 of Carter's edition is found a re- 
ference by the biographer to the departure of 
*George Thompson, the eloquent pleader for the 
abolition of Slavery,’ to visit the United States 
to advocate his cause there. That reference is 
suppressed, as are also the stanzas on page 80, 
which Mary Lundie Duncan addressed to him 
upon that occasion, from which we quote the 
third and eighth : 


* Yet go, heaven-favoured hero, go! 
Pursue your glorious plan ; 

Abridge the weight of human woe, 
And raise the slave to man. 


* Heaven bless your cause! your country’s 
prayers 
Attend you o’er the sea! 
Go, break the chain that Slavery wears, 
And bid the oppressed be free.’ 


' * Again, on pages 106, 107, similar suppres- 
sions are found of phrases which speak of the 
emancipated slaves in the West Indies, as ‘no 
more degraded lower than the brutes—no more 
bowed down with suffering from which there is 
no redress,’ and as now being able to ‘seek the 
sanctuary fearless of the lash,’ and ‘to call their 
children their own.’ 

‘¢We hear that the authoress has recently 
consented to have the book remain on your list 
thus altered; rather than have it wholly suppressed. 
But why did you not consent to restore the 
omitted passages, or at least those which did not 
refer to and endorse Mr. Thompson an individual ? 

** We learn, moreover, that the authoress, Mrs. 
Lundie, while in this country, was seen by one of 
your Secretaries before the Society republished 
the work, and though urged to consent to this 
mutilation, absolutely refused, declaring that the 
lines sought to be suppressed were precious to her 
for their sentiment and for her daughter’s sake ; 
that the Secretary then reminded her that, as 


- there was no copyright for it in this country, the 


Society could go on and publish it in such form 
as. they wished; and that she replied, that she 
knew she was in their power, and they could do 
as they pleased. 

“The Society publish also an edition of J. J. 
Gurney’s Habitual Exercise of Love to God; but 
before consenting to do so, the Committee con- 
strained or induced the author, no doubt by the 
plea of greater usefulness, to consent to suppress 
the condemnation of Slavery which his treatise 





contained in its remarks upon love to man. The 
original edition reads, page 142: 

‘If this love had always prevailed among 
professing Christians, where would have been the 
sword of the crusader? Where the African slave- 
trade? Where the odious system which permits 
to man a property in his fellow-men, and con- 
verts rational beings into.marketable chattels? ’ 

“In the Tract Society’s edition, page 142, after 
the first question, it reads : 

‘Where the tortures of the Inquisition? 
Where every system of oppression and wrong by 
which he who has the power revels in luxury and 
ease at the expense of his fellow-men ?” 

‘Of such suppressions as these we complain, 
both on general grounds of opposition to all 
alteration and suppression of a writer’s peculiar 
sentiments, and also because of the specific 
wrong in connection with Slavery. You will re- 
member the agitation caused a few years since 
by the discovery that the T’ract Society had been 
guilty of similar suppressions with reference to 
doctrinal opinions propounded in works which it 
republished, and the virtual pledge of a different 
policy for the future which it gave, and to which 
we presume it has adhered. The principle con- 
tended for then covers the case now before us. 
If the Society does not like the sentiments of the 
author, itis under no obligation to republish his 
works ; but if it does so, his opinions should stand 
in their integri This is peculiarly true ina 
biography. which professes to describe the indivi- 
dual as he was. To suppress the allusion to his 
peculiar principles or practice, on any point, is to 
do him injustice and to defraud the public. And 
then as to the particular direction which the 
policy of suppression has taken in the instance 
before us, and in those of a like nature, we feel a 
special burden of grief; for if there be any subject 
with reference to which the truth which has been 
once uttered should not be suppressed, it is Ame- 
rican Slavery. If holy men and women have at 
any time been outspoken against this curse and 
shame of our land in God’s name, let the fact ap- 
pear! ‘There is sufficient power enlisted in its 
support, and there are men enough who do and 
say nothing for its overthrow. Diminish no in- 
fluence which is bearing against it; blot out 
no condemnation which pious souls have uttered. 
To say the least, the appearance of your suppres- 
sions is that of a subserviency to the dictation of 
slaveholders, such as no self-respecting men, and 
last of all, the conductors of a Religious Society, 
should ever evince. 

“II. Our second and similar charge is one of 
studied and persistent omission. It has been the 
deliberate policy of the Society, in its numerous 
tracts, volumes, and monthly papers, not to utter 
a direct condemnation of the most giant iniquity 
of our land. Slavery, which reduces three mil- 
lions of fellow-men to property, deprives them 
of knowledge, takes away from them the Holy 
Scriptures, makes a race of heathen in a Christian 
land, robs them of liberty, compensation for their 
labour, the rights of marriage, and of the parental 
relation ; which sustains an internal slave-trade, 
equal in horror to that between Africa and Cuba, 
and in fifteen of our States inflicts untold cruel- 
ties and perpetuates crimes of nameless abomina~ 
tion; Slavery, which corrupts the master, de~ 
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grades all honest toil, hinders all public im- 
provement, and is a most formidable obstacle to 
education, religion, and the unity of our nation 
in its ecclesiastical and political relations—this 
‘sum of all villainies,’ as John Wesley justly 
termed it, has never been directly and purposely 
ised by the American Tract Society as a 
sin deserving distinct discussion and condemna- 
tion! And yet its Constitution declares its object 
to be ‘to promote the interests of vital godliness 
and sound morality!’ Is it astonishing that men 
of Anti-slavery principles are inning to be 
disgusted with such a policy? The Society has 
issued in the course of twenty-nine years some 
six hundred distinct tracts, and nearly three hun- 
dred volumes of various sizes, in which it has 
a Christian warfare upon almost every 
conceivable sin ; and yet its first distinct, direct, 
and intended assault is yet to be made against a 
sin more than almost any other open, t, 
and ruinous—a sin which is a greater blight and 
corruption to me politics, literature, and: reli- 
ion, a greater-disgrace to our country, and a 
- hindrance to the universal pare of the 
gospel, than any other practice which can be 
named! By an examination of the titles of the 
tracts of the Society—which, however, are a very 
insufficient guide to the subjects discussed—we 
find that the Society has been outspoken in con- 
demnation of the following vices and immoralities, 
to wit, profanity, Sabbath-breaking, use of intox- 
icating drinks, covetousness, gambling, breaches 
of the seventh commandment, attendance upon 
the theatre, dancing, gaiety and extravagance in 
dress, novel reading, and sleeping in Church. 
Now these are doubtless grave sins, and worthy 
of marked reprobation ; and we would give due 
honour to the Society which has placed its con- 
demning brand upon them; but to think that 
these should have been selected, and slaveholdin 
omitted! It is this contrast of treatment whi 
makes the policy of the Society equally notorious 
and culpable, bringing upon it, by a necessity of 
mental association, an application of the words 
of the Saviour, ‘Ye blind guides, who strain at 
(out) a and swallow a camel.’ If the So- 
ciety did not profess to notice immoralities, if it 
avowedly confined itself to an inculcation of evan- 
gelical theological doctrine, the omission in ques- 
tion would be unnoticed ; but when it deliberately 
enters upon the work of securing a “sound mo- 
rality,” and proceeds in numerous tracts to set 
forth the flagrant wickedness of showy and ex- 
ive dress, of the practice of social dancing, 
and of the habit of sleeping in Church, and then 
passes by American Slavery, the inconsistency is 
too = to escape detection. 
“We are aware that in some of the earlier 
ee of the Society, such as Beecher on 
ntemperance, the writers, while discussing other 
sins, have dropped, by a ing phrase, and, in 
the way of illustration, an rae i condemna- 
tion of Slavery as sinful, shewing that then the 
Society was not so rigid in its policy as now, and 
corroborating our statement hereafter made, that 
formerly there was an agreement among evange- 
lical Christians as to the iniquity of the system. 
We have also perceived with p that in the 
commentaries on the Bible from the pen of Dr. 
Justin Edwards, published by the Society, he 





avoids placing a pro-slavery construction on any 
passage, and asserts general principles favourable 
to liberty, though he does not anywhere directly 
condemn slaveholding as sinful. Probably the 
officers of the Society are not themselves aware of 
all the incidental allusions referred to above, and 
would scarcely thank any officious friend who 
would collect and publish them, so that they 
should meet the eye of the South. Even under a 
strict censorship, something will occasionally 
escape notice and get into print. 

‘« We cannot, however, regard such trifling and 
indirect reflections, occurring in rare instances 
in the midst of volumes on other subjects, as the 
discharge of duty, or as practically affecting the 
charge of studied omission. Especially can we 
not consent that the Society should have them 
culled out by agents at the North and orally 
stated as shewing an anti-slavery policy in the 
Society, while the Secretaries publish to the 
world that the Society does not and can not 
commit itself on this subject. The policy of the 
Society must be taken from the official statements 
of those who manage its affairs. The letter of 
Secretary Cook in reply to the Fox-River Union 
is such a statement, in which he argues for entire 
silence on this subject, and defends it as the 
policy of the Society. 

** We contend that such a policy is a wrong to 
all ies concerned. It is a wrong to the slave, 
for it withholds an influence in his favour, which, 
if exerted, would be felt throughout the entire 
land, and would hasten by years the advent of 
his freedom. It is awrong to the slaveholder ; 
for it aids to perpetuate his blindness and to 
confirm his sin. It is a wrong to evangelical 
Christianity ; for it virtually declares that Slavery 
is not held by evangelical Christians to be incon- 
sistent with ‘sound morality.’ It is a wrong to 
the South ; for it is a false friendship, concealing 
the disease which is consuming its very vitals. 
It is a wrong to the North; for it subjects the 
religious literature, the publication and circulation 
of which is principally paid for by Northern 
money, to the offensive and degrading censorship 
of the South. It is a wrong, you will permit us 
to add, to your own souls, brethren, who conduct 
the Society ; for its tendency is, to induce you to 
overlook the woes of the slave, to fellowship 
the sinning master, and to cultivate a habit of 
sophistical reasoning in the endeavour to avoid 
unwelcome duty.” 








THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COM- 
oon ae FOR FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 


WE subjoin an extract from an American 
paper, setting forth a message recently 
addressed to the Council of the Board, by 
Colonel Harkins, the chief the Choctaw 
nation, It would appear, from this docu- 
ment, that the late action of the Board, at 
Hartford, reference to which, as a step in 
the right direction, was made in the letter 
from Mr, Lewis Tappan, published in our 
last, has provoked this action on the part 
of the (et nation against the Mis- 


sionaries of the Board, Alluding to Colonel 
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Harkin’s message, the New-York Observer 
makes the following remarks : 


“We are not disposed to make any comment 
on this melancholy and painful intelligence. It 
is just what we anticipated from the unhappy 
action of the American Board. Deeply as we 
condemn the spirit of Colonel Harkins’ message, 
we could not anticipate any thing else. If it is 
not too late to repair the mischief, we hope that 
the Prudential Committee may have wisdom to 
meet the threatened crisis, and even by assuming 
responsibility, which they have not hesitated to 
do in times past, to avert the calamity that is 
now impending over that Mission. We have 
done all in our power to awaken the friends of 
the Board to the danger, and now the event 
boas we feared and deplored appears to be at 

and.” 


We subjoin an extract from the Chief’s 
message, previously referred to, taken from 
the Fort-Smith Herald of Nov. 25th ult. : 


“It seems that the American Board, at a 
recent meeting, held at Hartford, Connecticut, 
had under consideration the School Act of the 
last session of the Choctaw General Council, and 
was so offended at it, that they at once passed 
resolutions to dissolve their connection with the 
Choctaw schools. What are we to infer from 
this, but that they have their secret designs, 
and a greater feeling for the welfare of the 
slave among us, than for the Indians? There 
is no State in the South that would be willing 
for the Abolitionists to teach their slaves, and, 
in fact, they dare not attempt it; and it is 
because we are Indians that they suppose they 
can have this privilege amongst us. If the 
Abolitionists are not satisfied to teach our 
children alone, then I say, for one, let the con- 
nection between us and the American Board be 
dissolved, and every Abolitionist be driven out of 
the nation at once. We have treated the Mis- 
sionaries sent out to us by the American Board 
as well as ever Missionaries were treated by an 
unenlightened people. We placed our children 
in their hands. We gave them lands to cul- 
tivate, and placed under their management our 
school tunds, thus shewing, on our part, not only 
a reliance upon their labours, but our open and 
confiding spirit; and never once have we per- 
secuted them, or attempted to drive them out of 
the country, even those whom we knew not to be 
good men. We have not prevented them from 
preaching to our slaves. This has been the 
course pursued by the Choctaws towards the 
Missionaries sent out among us; but we had 
a right to pass laws prohibiting them from 
teaching our slaves, because we knew them to be 
a dangerous people, who neither regarded the law 
of God nor that of man as binding on their con- 
duct or conscience. Because we have dome this, 
the Board looks upon it as an outrage, and 
declares her intention to withdraw her teachers 
from our schools. Let it be done, and the sooner 
the better. And now let us look for Missionaries 
and teachers from such as we can live in peace 
and unity with, from whom we will have no fears 
that they will not teach us any thing beyond 
= the Apostles of Jesus Christ taught in their 

y. 





“Tf, to please the Abolitionists, the Council 
should repeal the Act which has given so much 
offence to the Board, you will see a party spirit 
arise among us, which will not be put down until 
every Abolitionist is made to leave the nation. 
Repeal that Act, and you may at once agree upon 
your Council being dictated to, by the Aboli- 
tionists of the North. Our people need not fear 
that the schools will cease on account of the 
threatened withdrawal of the present teachers 
by the American Board, for it was our money 
that brought them hither, and surely our money 
can bring us as good, if not better teachers.” 


We observe that the subject of the con- 
nection of the Western-Turkey Missions- Aid 
Society with the American Board has 
engaged the attention of the Ladies’ Eman- 
cipation Committee of Edinburgh, and that 
they have published a small pamphlet, 
setting forth the grounds on which they 
think the British Auxiliary is not entitled 
to the sympathy and support of British 
Christians. In substance, these are the 
same as we have already published. We 
extract from it, however, a letter of some 
interest, from the Rev. S. R. Ward, whe 
having, as it was alleged,’ supported a reso- 
lution commending the Western-Turkey 
Missions-Aid Society to public support, 
though stating that it was an auxiliary of 
the American Board, and that the latter 
was pro-slavery, was addressed on this 
subject, by the Secretary of the before- 
named Committee, to which communication 
he sent the following reply : 

“TI beg to say, by way of reply to your very 
welcome note, that at a dinner of gentlemen 
belonging to the Congregational Union, and not 
a meeting of the Union itself, a resolution was 
moved by another and seconded by myself, 
pledging aid to persons connected with American 
and other Missions in Turkey. ... . When Mr. 
Young expressed the opinion, that to extend such 
aid might possibly induce the Board to take right 
action on the subject of slavery, I expressed the 
contrary opinion, seconded the motion for the 
adoption of the resolution, and remarked that I 
thought the teachers and preachers were worthy 
of British aid, while I had no confidence in the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions . . . . I do not conceive that the wrong 
position of the Board ought to operate as a 
barrier to my contributing to the aid of converted 
Turks, who are labouring in connection with the 
Board. I do not see that such aid, especially 
when accompanied with open and plain protests 
against the character of the Board, is or can be 
candidly constructed into an approval, or a 
seeming approval, of the Board...... But 
inasmuch as Mr. Cuthbert Young, the Secretary 
of the Turkish Missions-Aid Society, makes it his 
especial business to couple all his labours for this 
Society with a most hurtful and objectionable, 
and, as I have told him, unwarrantable and 
false defence of that Board, and will continually 
make the one sustain the other, and collect 
money on that shewing, I hereby to you, and 
through you to whomsoever you choose, renounce 
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all connection with, and advocacy of, the Z'urkish 
Missions-Aid Society. Gladly would I do 
thing in my r to aid that Society. But if, 
through its Secretary, it must incessantly misre- 
present the true position of the Board, and 
chereby mislead honest minds touching its true 
tharacter, I cannot, must not, aid in such work, 
directly or indirectly. I am, &c., 
“ Samvet Rinccotp Warp.” 


We think Mr, Ward has taken the right 
course in relation to the auxiliary under 
notice, and has submitted, with much force, 
the point of the case which it is most im- 
portant British philanthropists should con- 
sider before contributing to the funds of 
the new Association. 

In conclusion, we annex an extract from 
the small pamphlet referred to, merely 
premising that the philanthropists to whom 
allusion is made are the Earl of Shaftes- 
yk Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart., the Hon, 
A. Kinnaird, and the Rev. C, G. Young: 

“Tt is earnestly to be wished that these dis- 
tinguished philanthropists will see the importance 
of withdrawing their names from such a position, 
when they shall become aware of its nature: it 
is also most earnestly to be wished that British 
Christians will do what they can to throw their 
influence into the Anti-slavery scale, at a time 
when the slave power in America is making 
such vigorous strides and such strenuous efforts 
to extend the infamous institution to limits 
appalling to contemplate. And it would be truly 
an important Anti-slavery testimony, if the 
Committee and erous contributors to the 
a " und would decide to appro- 

iate their aid to this interesting object, through 
British or purely hesavaninn agency. ao 
doing, they would not only avoid the danger of 
complicity in the shortcomings of the American 
Board, but they would administer a faithful 
rebuke, and would stimulate that Board to adopt 
such a course as should justify the glad and 
enlightened assistance of all who are anxious for 
the diffusion of the gospel of Him who ‘came to 

ach deliverance to the captives, and to set at 
iberty them that are bound.’” 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


Ws extract the following from our latest 
American files : 

Tue Case or Antony Burns.—We have 
information which is authentic, that this poor 
victim of a treacherous master and cowardly 
mayor, was sold by the miserable Suttle to a 
North-Carolina negro-trader (after 1400 dollars 
had been tendered both here and in Virginia, and 
after he had promised to let the Rev. Mr. Grimes 
have him) for the sum of 700 dollars, with a 
condition in the bond that he should never be 
sold to go North. And that is the fate of this 
poor victim !— Boston Telegraph. 





ARRAIGNMENT OF WexDELL Pariiips.—On 
Friday Jast Mr. Phillips was arraigned before the 
United States’ Circuit Court, in this city, on the 
charge of obstructing the United States’ Marshal 











in the execution of process at the time ot tlie 
Burns excitement! He was held in 1500 dollars 
fcr his appearance before the March Term of the 
Circuit ; and when the trial takes place, 
‘may we be there to see!” Messrs. George W. 
Phillips, Samuel May, William I, Bowditch, 
Francis Jackson, Robert E. Apthorp, and Charles 
Ellis, became his sureties. 
The arraignment of Messrs. Phillips and Parker 
is as impotent an act of malice as was ever per- 
. What infamy is in reserve for Curtis 
and Hallett! ‘Verily, they shall have their 
reward.”—Liberator, Dec. 22. 


Tux Micuican Meruopist CONFERENCE ON 
Stavery.—aAt its recent session, the Methodist 
Conference of this State took the following action 
concerning Slavery: “American Slavery is an 
invasion of the rights of God; it is an infraction 
of the eternal law of Jehovah ; it wages war with 
the administration of divine justice and good- 
ness; it is opposed throughout to the spirit and 
teachings of the Bible; it is distracting and 
dividing, if not destroying, the churches of Chri 
in this land ; it is subversive of all the true inte- 
rests of the nation, and, in Qo present ap mage 
aggressive movements, is threatening the very 
existence of the Federal Union and Repabliean 
Government: Wherefore, resolved by this Con- 
ference, 

‘+1. That we share fully in the general indigna- 
tion now agitating all the free States, created by 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, by whi 
it is made possible that one of the fairest portions 
of the national domain, ence consecrated by a 
solemn act of legislation to freedom for ever, may 
become the theatre of such a system of oppression 
and iniquity as could not be introduced into any 
other civilized country upon the face of the 
earth. 

“2. That we view with the deepest abhorrence 
the operations of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
will use all proper means whatever to contribute 
to the formation of such a public opinion as will 
peremptorily and absolutely demand its repeal by 
the National Congress. 

**3. That we are pained at the very thought that 
slaveholding—voluntary and mercenary—exists 
in the Methodist Episeopal Church, and that we 
will exert our utmost influence to augment the 
existing amount of Anti-slavery sentiment in the 
Church to such an intensity of advancing power, 
as will effectually, through the proper channels 
of ecclesiastical action, totally sever the evils of 
Slavery from our Zion. 

‘4, That we are in favour of the next General 
Conference enacting such a rule of discipline as 
will directly operate to exclude all slaveholding 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


Cuurcn Troveies.— The Rev. Dr. Bond, 
editor of the New-York Christian Advocate, in 
noticing the opposition to the appropriations of 
Missionary money to the preachers wey, in 
slaveholding Conferences of the Methodist Epi- 
scopal Church, says: ‘‘ We have seen strange 
things in the lapse of threescore years and ten, 
but this caps the climax of the marvellous ; and 
though we are no prophet, nor the son of a pro- 
phet, we venture to predict that mischief is now 
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brewing in our church—agitations, convulsions, 
and disruptions, such as we have never witnessed 
before.”— National Era. 


Our Raitroap UnperGrounp.—Several of 
these mysterious tracks, we have been informed, 
are already laid in Iowa, and on some of them a 
brisk business has been done of late. Our West- 
ern road seems to have been more successful than 
others in the Eastern part of the State this fall. 
Within a very short time, we have heard of as 
many as fourteen that have passed over the track 
in the newly-settled portion of the State. One 
man writes us that his house is a regular dépot, 
and that in case of need, he keeps an extra 
engine of at least four-horse power. He also 
informs us that two of his horses have been 
poisoned to death, and that he has suffered much 
damage in property, through the agency of the 
opponents of this road, on account of his love for 
humanity, and activity and skill in bar appari. 
We have heard of one poor woman who missed 
her track, fell in with chieves and robbers, and 
was again remanded to chains of Slavery. The 
inhuman monsters that claimed to be her master, 
armed with a double-barrelled gun and two 
revolvers, drove her back to Missouri, where she 
had fled for life, and liberty dearer than life, 
cursing and swearing most bitterly that her des- 
tination should be the rice swamps of Florida; 
and doubtless, before this time, this crushed and 
mangled creature is suffering a living death amidst 
the graves of her countrymen. 

Another, a man fifty-seven years old, is re- 

0b to have passed safely over the track to a 
and of freedom. The bloodhounds were close in 
pursuit, and for “thirty pieces,” two one-horse 
merchants of a certain little town through which 
one branch of the road passes, undertook to delay 
the fugitive, but the citizens promptly rescued 
him from their fiendish grasp, and taught the 
miscreants a lesson which they will long remem- 
ber. This old man had buried the slave-wife of 
his youth, and seen one by one of the last of eight 
children ruthlessly torn from his embrace, and 
sold for gold to enrich his master, and satiate the 
lust or avarice of the buyer, and then he fled — 
Towa True Democrat. 


THe JamatcA Necrors.— The Aspinwall 
Courier mentions a fact respecting the Jamaica 
Negroes that shews very clearly the character of 
that class of people, since their emancipation 
from Slavery. Between three and four hundred 
of these Blacks had been at work for a month on 
the Panama Railway, and having finished their 
contract, had been paid, and were waiting at 
Aspinwall for an opportunity to return to Ja- 
maica. Here they were, with money in their 
pockets, surrounded by every temptation to crime 
and dissipation, and enticed by liquor and gaming- 
tables, and yet the most perfect good order and 
sobriety prevailing amongst them. ‘They go,” 
the editor observes, ‘* by scores to the stores, 
when, after selecting such articles as they re- 

uire, and paying for the same, they retire in 

e most orderly and peaceable way to their 
quarters.” The Courier contrasts this conduct 
with that of the same number of California pas- 
Sengers, or the same number of Irish labourers 





discharged from service with their pockets full of 
cash. ‘The contrast is very much in favour of 
the Negro. The Californian will fill the city with 
his noise, while the Irishman will leave all his 
money in the till of the liquor shop, and his body 
in the hospital. “It is a stubborn fact,” says 
the Courier, “that the same number of men 
could not be selected from the same class of citizens 
in any country of Europe with white skins, whose 
conduct, under like circumstances, would better 
entitle them to the respect of the community.”— 
American Baptist. 


* Rev. CALVIN FArRBANK.”—It will be re- 
collected (says the Liberator) that Mr. Fairbank, 
while sojourning in Indiana, was actually ab- 
ducted by a band of ruffians from Kentucky, 
carried into the latter State, thrust into prison, 
and finally tried and sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in the Penitentiary, on the charge 
of having aided a female slave to obtain her free- 
dom by flight. He was seized against all law, 
and convicted without evidence. His abduction 
(aside from the allegation made against him) 
should have promptly led the Gevernor of Indiana 
to demand his liberation ; but no notice was taken 
of it, and no excitement followed among the 
people of that State, 

In relation to the present condition and pro- 
spects of Mr. Fairbank, the Liberator copies a 
letter from Frederick Douglass's Paper, from 
which we give the following extract : 

‘** Calvin’s brother applied to the Governor of 
Kentucky for a pardon, by paying whatever 
might be required for Tamer (the aided slave), 
but was repulsed by the unrelenting reply, ‘ Mr. 
Fairbank, you may as well understand first as 
last, that all the wealth of Kentucky would not 
make me pardon your brother; he cannot be 
pardoned.’ Upon which he begged the privilege 
of Craig (the warden of the prison) to permit his 
unfortunate brother to receive small sums of 
money, as other prisoners did; but this favour 
was also denied. After which, Mr. Craig asked 
Calvin if he would have Tamer brought back, if, 
upon her rendition, the authorities would pardon 
him. The reply was, ‘I cannot conscientiously 
consent to such a proposition, As hard as it is, 
to be for ever in this world separated from all 
that life holds dear, I must yield to my hard fate, 
and die within this prison wall.’ He was then 
placed under still more severe discipline. When 
news reached the prison that Craig was shot at 
Madison, Indiana, in the Delia Webster affair 
(the cireumstances of which are familiar to all 
the readers of the public journals of the North), 
Calvin made the inadvertent remark, that it was 

ood enough for him, as he had no business at 

adison. Whereupon a fellow-prisoner informed 
against him, and he was arraigned before his 
cruel persecutor (Craig), and received, by his 
order, fifty-nine lashes on the bare back, ten 
more than the extent of the prison law, leaving 
from the neck to the small of the back, one gore 
of mangled flesh; then placed in a dungeon 
for a specified time, with orders to be taken from 
thence (if alive) and put into the hackle-house 
(to hackle hemp, exceedingly laborious, mostly 
used for punishing prisoners), to be kept there 
until he should die, not permitting him to speak 
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to any one, and if he did, it was to be reported to 
him (Craig). As a friend passed that dismal 
dungeon and heard his piteous groans after the 
scourging, he went to the prison hospital, and 
obtained sweet oil, with which he anointed the 
quivering flesh of the sufferer. As Bennett (the 
Sestnahn) took from the dungeon the trembling 
and already enfeebled victim of Craig's demoniac 
fury, he said, ‘I suppose, Mr. Fairbank, we have 
got to obey orders, and kill you!’ This being 
uttered in a trembling under tone, bespoke the 
deep heavings of stifled sympathy, which seems to 
have been discovered by Craig, by the threats 
that Bennett, too, should receive the lash to the 
extent of the law, if he did not carry out his 
orders strictly. But Calvin failed so fast that the 
ae said he could not long survive in the 

kle-house, and ordered the foreman to remove 
him, and place him again in the loom, which was 
done.” 

And what is the alleged crime for which this 
man is subjected to such barbarous treatment ? 
Simply, that in obedience to the requirement of 
Jehovah, he “ delivered the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor.” An act like that for which he 
suffered, if performed in behalf of a white slave, 
held by an Algerine master, would be regarded 
as meritorious and praiseworthy, even by those 
who inflict that suffering. Woe to them, when 


He who is no respecter of persons shall make 
inquisition for we 


Internat Stave Trape.—The ratio of in- 
crease of the whole slave population from 1840 to 
1850 is stated at 28-87. But this, be it recollected, 
is the average ratio. Of course the ratio is far 

ter in Virginia, where the climate is mild, 
the labour light, and the treatment comparatively 
kind, than on the cotton, rice, and sugar plan- 
tations of the South. It is a well-ascertained 
fact, that slaves employed in the sugar cultivation 
do not increase. the contrary, after the abo- 
lition of the African slave-trade, there was a 
constant decrease in the number of slaves in the 
British sugar islands; and now, in the State of 
Louisiana, there is no increase of slaves except 
by importation. Hence, if the average ratio is 
28°87, it is a very moderate estimate that the 
natural ratio in North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, must be at least 30 per cent. 
Now, what are the facts? 


Virginiais . 2. . «+ - « S82! 
Maryland ..< 2.2 + « «© « @@ 
Delaware—decrease . . . . 12°09 
North Carolina—increase . . 17°38 


Do we ask what has become of the slaves thus 
disappearing from these States? The answer is 
found in the ratio of increase in the importing 
States. Thus, in the last ten years slaves have 
increased in 

Georgia. . . . . 85°85 per cent. 


Missouri . . . . 50°10 per cent. 
Florida . . . . . 52°85 per cent. 
Mississippi . 58°74 per cent. 


Arkansas . . . . 136-26 per cent. 
In various other States the increase is far 
above the average ratio. Hence we see that there 
is a prodigious transfer of slaves; or, in other 
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words, a vast internal slave-trade. ‘The slaves 
of Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, 
supposing them to increase in the ratio of 30 per 
cent. since 1840, would, ; 


In 1850, have amounted to . 1,020,033 
Whereas they number only . 851,444 


Exported. . . . . . 168,589dols. 


Should these slaves average 500 dollars a-head, 
we have a receipt by these three States, of 
84,294,500 dollars or 8,429,450 dollars yearly for 
their staple article of export.— Tribune. 


Tue State or VERMONT AGAINST K1DNAP- 
PING.—The following enactments for the defence 
of liberty, and for the punishment of kidnapping, 
= been passed by the General Assembly of the 

tate: 

** Sect. 1. Every person who shall falsely and 
maliciously declare, represent, or pretend, that 
any free person within this State is a slave, or 
owes service or labour to any person or persons, 
with intent to procure, or to aid or assist in pro- 
curing, the forcible removal of such free person 
from this State as a slave, shall pay a fine of 
three thousand dollars, and be imprisoned in the 
State prison not less than five years: Provided, 
that nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
applying to any claim of service from an appren- 
tice for a fixed time. 

“ Sect. 2. No declaration, representation, or 
pretence, that any person being or having been 
in this State is or was a slave, shall be deemed 
proved except by the testimony of at least two 
credible witnesses, testifying to facts directly 
tending to establish the truth of such declaration, 
representation, or pretence, or by legal evidence 
equivalent thereto: and any person who, upon 
any trial arising under this Act, shall falsely and 
wilfully represent or pretend, with intent to aid 
any party accused under this Act, that any per- 
son was or is a slave, or owes or did owe service 
or labour to any person or persons, shall pay a 
fine of three thousand dollars, and be imprisoned 
in the State prison not less than five years. 

* Sect. 3. On the trial of any prosecution 
arising under this Act, no deposition shall be re- 
ceived as evidence. 

** Sect. 4. Every person who shall obstruct any 
officer in the service of any warrant issued in 
accordance with this Act, or who shall aid in the 
escape of any person accused under this Act, 
while pursued by such officer, or in his custody, 
shall be imprisoned in the State prison not less 
than one year. 

** Approved, November 14, 1854.” 
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he Anti-Slaberp Reporter, 


THURSDAY, MARCH lst, 1855. 


JAMAICA. 

On the 10th of August last, a thin Blue 
Book, entitled Papers relative to the Affairs 
de Island of Jamaica, was presented to 

Houses of Parliament. These papers, 
however, have only just been issued to the 
public. We take the earliest opportunity 
of presenting to our readers a 8 of 
their contents. The first is a despatch from 
Sir H. Barkly to the Duke of Newcastle, 
dated 21st February 1854: it contains the 
reports of the Stipendary Justices for the 
iirxing places, viz. Portland District, 
St, David’s District, Parish of Port Royal, 
Kingston, Spanish Town, St. Dorothy, St. 
Thomas in the Vale, St. Mary-Ann Met- 
calf, St, Ann’s, Clarendon, Parish of Man- 
chester, St. Elizabeth, Falmouth, Montego 
Bay, and Westmoreland Parish. 

Sir H. Barkly informs the Duke of New- 
castle, that on his, (Sir Henry’s,) arrival, one 
of his tirst steps was to ask for the half- 
yearly reports of the Stipendiary Magistrates, 
and he was surprised to learn that they had 
been discontinued for the last seven years. 
This appears to have occurred on account of 
the jealousies said to have been excited by 
the interference of some of the magistrates 
between employers and employed, and the 
inquisitorial character of reports occasionally 
sent in. Another reason alleged is, that they 
were no longer requisite, owing to the trifling 
variations in the prospects of agriculture, or 
the position of the emancipated negroes from 
one half year to another. Sir Henry, 
however, observes, that “whatever arts 
the force of these arguments, so far as the 
smaller islands are concerned, they certainly 
do not hold good of the r and more 
populous colonies, where the disturbance of 
the social and economical relations has been 
more violent and extensive, and in which the 
final consequences both of Emancipation and 
Free-trade have yet to be developed for yood 
or evil.” Seeing the importance of these 
reports, Sir Henry issued a Circular to the 
various Stipendiary Justices, requiring them 
to furnish a report for the half year ending 
the 31st December ensuing (1853), and to 
continue the half-yearly reports as here- 
tofore, making them up in the months of 
Janu and July; and further requiring 
yo y reports in the months of January, 

pril, July, and October. In accordance 
with this requisition, returns for the quarter 
ending December 1853 were sent in, and of 
these Sir Henry has forwarded a synopsis, 
from which we extract this review. 

We do not propose in this article to present 
any extracts from the individual reports, 





inengite have marked em Pra are 
extremely interesting : we prefer first givi 
a summary of Sir H. Barkly’s “A 
Mueh stress is laid on the insufficiency in 
number of the Stipendiary Justices, to 
carry out the system as originally intended 
throughout the whole island. One parish — 
that of St. Ann’s—covers an area of 423 
square miles, yet only nineteen of the magis- 
trates paid from the Parliamentary grant re- 
main in it to perform duties once apportioned 
between twice that number; and of these, 
two are, strictly speaking, Police ae 
for the city of Kingston, and two hold the 
appointment in combination with other 
offices which afford ample occupation for 
the whole of their time. From this state of 
things it follows that important agricultural 
parishes are left without the advantage of 
the services of a Stipendiary, and the 
disputes between master and servant, as well 
as the ordinary police business, are left to the 
spontaneous assistance of unpaid magistrates, 
who are already absorbed in their own 
affairs. Sir Henry dwells upon the evils 
incidental to the insufficiency of magis- 
terial supervision, but sees little prospect at 
present for provision being made at the 
expense of the island for an increase of the 
paid magistracy, or even such an amend- 
ment of the law as would bring ordinary 
police offences within the jurisdiction of a 
single Justice. He expresses it as his opinion 
that the want of mutual confidence in the 
transactions of every-day life, and the inse- 
curity of property arising from the inade- 
quacy of the existing arrangements for 
enforcing the law, are at the root of the 
evils which are shaking society in the island 
to its basis; and he suggests to the Colonial 
Minister the propriety of transferring to 
Jamaica, from other colonies, such Stipen- 
diary Magistrates as may not be needed 
there. He observes, however, that it must 
not therefore be inferred that the required 
addition to the number of paid Justices is 
rendered necessary — increased tendency 
on the part of the labouring population to 
crime, so far, at least, as the minor class of 
offences, which it alone embraces, is con- 
cerned. He adds, that he was altogether 
astonished at the favourable aspect presented 
by such criminal statistics as had, up to that 
time, come under his notice; and this, 
after making every possible allowance for 
the comparative inadequacy of the means for 
the repression and detection of crime. He 
had not yet had time to analyze the records 
of the superior Courts, but expressed a fear 
that they would shew a larger proportion of 
offences d ing to humanity than in any 
other part of the world. Whilst making this 


statement upon the authority of reports of 
certain of the Stipendiary Magistrates, the 
Governorstatei that he does not hold 
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the same views on all points, and indulges a 
hope that much will result from the 
condition of Jamaica being canvassed in the 
candid and fearless spirit in which the main 
features presented by its history, both before 
and since Emancipation, have adverted 
to in the reports ref to. 

Sir H Barkly presses upon the Go- 
vernment the importance of introducing a 
well-digested e of education: he 
urges it as one of the most ing exi- 
gencies of the crisis, though its effects would 
a a Se He adds : 
“ Were it even now in operation, it would be 
impossible to contemplate without the deepest 
anxiety the interv space in the history 
of a people invested with such wide powers 
of self-government, yet so unfit to exercise 
them, as the peasantry of Jamaica are repre- 
ome nea that th d 

t wo appear t the an 
prospects of agriculture are far on en- 
couraging. Successful s cultivation is 
= ee be at ped 5 ake ge save sjivoteel three ne! 
our districts of limited area, 0 
peculiar advantages. Coffee plantations, with 
the exception of a few in the higher moun- 
tain ranges, are in course of gradual aban- 
donment. The wth of pimento is 
increasing; but it is/indigenous and spon- 
taneous, and betokens rather that nature is 
resuming her sway over regions where more 
important culture once extended. Of all 
articles of minor importance, as ginger, 
arrow-root, &c., the export is rapidly de- 


Sir ee Barkly, however, is not dis- 
posed to refer the unexampled depression 
now prevalent in Jamaica, exclusively, or 
even principally, to the competition with 
slave-labour products in the home market. 
He points out that other colonies have more 
or less surmounted the difficulties occasioned 
by the precipitancy with which the pro- 
tective duties on sugar were produced ; and 
insists that they accomplished this by a 

ne widely different from that which the 
egislature of Jamaica has seen fit to pursue. 
He altogether explodes the idea that the soil 
is. becoming worn out, and that, even with 
regard to the common cry of coffee cultiva- 
tion being, in consequence, abandoned, the 
owner of one of the most thriving plantations 
in the St. Andrew’s mountains assured 
him, that since the plan of manuring the 
roots. of the old trees with guano or bone 
dust had been introduced, no more com- 
plaints of the want of virgin land were 
made in his neighbourhood; and that he 
himself considered it just as rational to talk 
of a coffee-piece in Jamaica being worn out, 
as it w be to say that the corn-fields of 

were unfit for further cultivation. 
“T am not aware,” says Sir Henry, “ that 
there is any soil under heaven so sterile as to 
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yield no return for labour expended upon it, 
and certainly should not look for it amid the 
tropical luxuriants of this lovely and fertile 
island.” 

Sir Henry alleges that the labour question 
is at the root of the whole of the misfortunes 
of Jamaica: not in the sense, however, of 
labour being less productive, and conse- 
quently less valuable there than elsewhere ; 
but, on the contrary, because its exceeding 
productiveness tends to foster indolence by 
rendering subsistence practicable with a very 
small amount of exertion, whilst its limited 
supply enables the labourer, even where he 
may choose to work for hire, to exact within 
® fraction of the work he produces. The 
Governor concludes his despatch with the 
following remarkable , which is cer- 
tainly, in one sense, free, discouraging, 
but on the whole far more inspiriting : 

“The difficulty arises, not in the creation of 
wealth, but in arranging the terms of its distri- 
bution. The immense amount of fixed capital 
invested under the slave system, the size and 
fruitfulness of the island, the inadequacy of its 
population, combined with their want of sufficient 
education to stimulate them to improve their 
condition—these, vated by a faulty po- 
litical constitution, and the frightful devastations 
of cholera, have complicated the latter in a very 
serious degree; but believing such causes to be 
a of modification when fully recognised 
and kept in view, I am far from despairing of 
the gradual resuscitation of Jamaica, as I must 
have done had I embraced the conclusions put 
forward as to its inability, from natural disad- 
vantages, to withstand foreign competition.” 


Our limited space precludes our extending 
this article, but we shall return to it in our 
next. 


THE CUBAN EMANCIPADOS. 


We have, from time to time, adverted in our 
columns to that class of the slave population 
of Cuba, known as Emancipados; and in the 
number of the Reporter for March 1854, we 
reprinted the decree which had been issued 
under date of the 1st January in that year, 
by the Marquis de Pezuela, then Captain- 

eneral of Cuba, declaring free, all of this 
class who were at that time held as appren- 
tices. 

This decree appeared to us open to many 
objections, some of which we specified at the 
time. Amongst other observations, we made 
the following : 

“Notwithstanding our satisfaction to find 
measures are being taken to secure, within a given 
period, the liberation of men who ought never 
to have been consigned to bondage, we con- 
fess ourselves disappointed that the decree 
should contain any thing to give even an ap- 
pearance of legality to a re-contracting for fresh 
service. This one provision. in our estimation, 
opens the door to all the old abuses, some of which 
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have been so powerfully alluded to by Mr. Consul 
Crawford. To decree their freedom is doing no- 
thing more than fulfilling treaty obligations. To 
give to any local authorities the power of re- 
contracting for service, on behalf of the Hmanci- 
pado, is to declare that the man is only condi- 
tionally and nominally free.” 


What we apprehended has come to pass. 
Don José de la Concha, the new Captain- 
General of Cuba, in whose determination to 
suppress slave-trading and to see that 
existing treaties were fulfilled, the chief 
Ministers of State in this country have ex- 

ressed unlimited confidence, has issued a 
ecree, dated the 29th December last, which, 
should it be carried out, will doom the 
already-apprenticed Emancipados to a further 
servitude of five years, and the others to an 
——— of three years. 
he Havannah correspondent of the New- 
York Tribune of the 16th January gives the 
following translation of the chief clauses of 
the new decree: 


**], The consignment of the apprenticed Eman- 
br wig will be made for five years, and of the 
other Emancipados for three years. 

*¢2. In return for the labour of the first class, 
there will be paid as follows : 

“From 8 to 15 years of age, 5 dollars per 
month for males, and 3 dollars for females. 

“For those above 15 years of age, 6 dollars 

r month for males, and four dollars for females. 

‘* 3, The Emancipados of the second class must 
be paid 8 dollars each, monthly, for males, and 6 
dollars for females. 

(Signed) ‘* Jose DE LA ConcHA.” 


It should be understood, that when an 
Emancipado is re-assigned, a certain sum of 
money, by way of fee, is paid over to the 
Captain Cenisee!, or to the party acting as 
his Receiver-General, which sum varies in 
proportion to the length of the term of re- 
assignment, but is not lower than a hundred 
and fifty dollars per head. This system was 
introduced by General O’Donnell, who made 
an immense fortune byit, and it has been con- 
tinued ever sinee. The ostensible motive for 
shail ating the new decree is to raise 

unds for the Beneficencias, or Public 
Charities of the island. This is “ robbing 
Peter to pay Paul” with a vengeance, 
These Emancipados have a positive right to 
their freedom, and on no pretext whatsoever 
ought they to be deprived of it. We believe 
the number to be more considerable than we 
at first imagined, of which we shall adduce 
roof in our next Number. Were there, 

owever, but few of this ill-used class, the 
ve rg would remain, namely, that the 

aptain-General has not the right to deprive 
them of their liberty, nor to annul the decree 
which was issued by his predecessor. Great 
Britain is the special protector of the Eman- 
cipados ; at any rate of those who have been 
captured by her cruisers ; and we can hardly 





imagine that Her Majesty’s representative at 
the Havana will allow this grave matter 
to pass by without remonstrance, and 
without pressing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to take some decisive step to prevent 
the consummation of so flagrant an act of 
oppression. 

t would appear that the Captain-Gene 
with a view to excuse his conduct, publish 
a Circular in the local Gazette of the 31st 
December, two days after the promulgation 
of the Decree above referred to, of which we 
append a translation, as given in the letter 
of the Havana correspondent of the New- 
York Tribune. 


CIRCULAR. 

** The decree of the 28th inst., that established 
new rules respecting the contracting of Emancipa- 
dos, has for its principal object the augmenting 
and providing for the collection of the funds of 
the branch consecrated to the public Benefi- 
cencias. 

* The great —_ of time granted to the con- 
signees, and the other reforms introduced in such 
decree, must produce great advantages, that is 
necessary to the utility of the same Beneficencias. 
The product of the consignment of Emancipados, 
being devoted to the said establishment, the funds 
realized will serve, with its new administration, 
to defray the expense that these establishments 
will cause. As I am persuaded that by no other 
means these funds may be expended, I trust that 
the resources that they may produce, not only 
will serve to attain the support of the establish- 
ments that exist to-day, but also those that may 
be hereafter created—consigning directly, as I in- 
tend to do, the new collection of the funds arising 
from Emancipados to the different jurisdictions 
according to their necessities, and the resources 
that they may possess. In order that the pro- 
duct from the consigning of the Emancipados, 
made by the Government up to this day, will be 
kept for attaining the creation of the great cen- 
tral Beneficencia establishments that may be 
erected at the capital, obtained with this end, 
designing the remainder to be applied to the other 
establishments of this description that now exist. 
As the reform made in respect to the Emancipa- 
dos must yield large revenues which will be at- 
tained by the public Beneficencias, I reckon with 
the resources to consecrate all my efforts to the 
increase of this interesting branch ; and I trust 
in your zeal, and of the Junta of Charity, to 
pursue my desires, making all the additions that 
may be possible in the establishments in your 
jurisdiction. ‘To attain this end, I hope you will 
send me a full account of the establishments 
existing in your jurisdiction, expressing in it the 
funds that it possesses for its support, the addi- 
tion that may be requisite to them, and all other 
observations you may deem necessary to elucidate 
the subject that possesses so much interest to the 
inhabitants of this island. 

(Signed) *‘ Josz DE LA ConcHA. 
“* Havana, Dee. 30, 1854. 
“To Senor, the Governor of ——.” 


We confess that, judging from his ante- 
cedents, we scarcely expected any thing better 
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the same views on all points, and indulges a 
hope that much will result from the 
condition of Jamaica being canvassed in the 
candid and fearless spirit in which the main 
features presented by its eo before 
and since Emancipation, have adverted 
to in the reports ref to. 

Sir H Barkly presses upon the Go- 
vernment the importance of introducing a 
well-digested : e of education: he 
urges it as one of the most pressing exi- 
gencies of the crisis, though its effects would 
only tell on the rising generation. He adds: 
“‘ Were it even now in operation, it would be 
impossible to contemplate without the deepest 
anxiety the interv space in the history 
of a people invested with such wide powers 
of self-government, yet so unfit to exercise 
them, as the peasantry of Jamaica are repre- 
sented to be. 


It would ap that the and 
prospects of iaaitare are far 7 en- 
couraging. Successful s cultivation is 
= at be at pests pe save in three A 
our districts of limited area, possessed o 
peculiar advantages. Coffee plantations, with 
the exception of a few in the higher moun- 
tain ranges, are in course of gradual aban- 
donment. The wth of pimento is 
increasing ; but it is{indigenous and spon- 
taneous, and betokens rather that nature is 
resuming her sway over regions where more 
important culture once extended. Of all 
articles of minor importance, as ginger, 
arrow-root, &c., the export is rapidly de- 


Sir te Barkly, however, is not dis- 
posed to refer the unexampled depression 
now prevalent in Jamaica, exclusively, or 
even principally, to the competition with 
slave-labour products in the home market. 
He points out that other colonies have more 
or less surmounted the difficulties occasioned 
by the precipitancy with which the 
tective duties on sugar were produced ; and 
insists that they accomplished this by a 

a widely different from that which the 
egislature of Jamaica has seen fit to pursue. 
He «ltogether explodes the idea that the soil 
is. becoming worn out, and that, even with 
regard to the common cry of coffee cultiva- 
tion being, in consequence, abandoned, the 
owner of one of the most thriving plantations 
—— os as mountains assured 

, that since the of manuring the 
roots. of the old ser peraea bone 
dust had been introduced, no more com- 
plaints of the want of virgin land were 
made in his neighbour ; and that he 
himself considered it just as rational to talk 
of a eae in Jamaica being worn out, 
as it w be to say that the corn-tields of 
England were unfit for further cultivation. 
“I am not aware,” says Sir Henry, “ that 
there is any soil under heaven so sterile as to 





yield no return for labour expended upon it, 
and certainly should not look for it amid the 
es luxuriants of this lovely and fertile 
island. 

Sir Henry all that the labour question 
is at the root of the whole of the misfortunes 
of Jamaica: not in the sense, however, of 
labour being less productive, and conse- 
quently less valuable there than elsewhere ; 
but, on the contrary, because its exceeding 
productiveness tends to foster indolence by 
rendering subsistence practicable with a v 
small amount of exertion, whilst its limi 
supply enables the labourer, even where he 
may choose to work for hire, to exact within 
a fraction of the work he produces. The 
Governor concludes his despatch with the 
following remarkable ae. Me which is cer- 
tainly, in one sense, somewhat discouraging, 
but on the whole far more inspiriting : 

“The difficulty arises, not in the creation of 
wealth, but in arranging the terms of its distri- 
bution. The immense amount of fixed capital 
invested under the slave system, the size and 
fruitfulness of the island, the inadequacy of its 
population, combined with their want of sufficient 
education to stimulate them to improve their 
condition—these, aggravated by a faulty po- 
litical constitution, and the frightful devastations 
of cholera, have complicated the latter in a very 
serious degree; but believing such causes to be 
susceptible of modification when fully recognised 
and ent in view, I am far from despairing of 
the gradual resuscitation of Jamaica, as I must 
have done had I embraced the conclusions put 
forward as to its inability, from natural disad- 
vantages, to withstand foreign competition.” 


Our limited space precludes our extending 
this article, but we shall return to it in our 
next. 


THE CUBAN EMANCIPADOS. 
Ws have, from time to time, adverted in our 


pro~ | columns to that class of the slave population 


of Cuba, known as Emancipados; and in the 
number of the Reporter for March 1854, we 
reprinted the decree which had been issued 
under date of the 1st January in that year, 
by the Marquis de Pezuela, then Captain- 

eneral of Cuba, declaring free, all of this 
class who were at that time held as appren- 
tices. 

This decree appeared to us open to many 
objections, some of which we specified at the 
time, Amongst other observations, we made 
the following : 

“Notwithstanding our satisfaction to find 
measures are being taken to secure, within a given 
period, the liberation of men who ought never 
to have been consigned to bondage, we con- 
fess ourselves disappointed that the decree 


| should contain any thing to give even an ap- 


pearance of legality to a re-contracting for fresh 
service. This one provision, in our estimation, 
opens the door to all the old abuses, some of which 
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have been so powerfully alluded to by Mr. Consul 
Crawford. To decree their freedom is doing no- 
thing more than fulfilling treaty obligations. To 
give to any local authorities the power of re- 
contracting for service, on behalf of the Hmanci- 
pado, is to declare that the man is only condi- 
tionally and nominally free.” 


What we apprehended has come to pass. 
Don José de la Concha, the new Captain- 
General of Cuba, in whose determination to 
suppress slave-trading and to see that 
existing treaties were fulfilled, the chief 
Ministers of State in this country have ex- 

ressed unlimited confidence, has issued a 
ecree, dated the 29th December last, which, 
should it be carried out, will doom the 
already-apprenticed Emancipados to a further 
servitude of five years, and the others to an 
— of three years. 
he Havannah correspondent of the New- 
York Tribune of the 16th January gives the 
following translation of the chief clauses of 
the new decree: 


** ], The consignment of the apprenticed Eman- 
cipados will be made for five years, and of the 
other Emancipados for three years. 

*©2. In return for the labour of the first class, 
there will be paid as follows : 

“From 8 to 15 years of age, 5 dollars per 
month for males, and 3 dollars for females. 

**For those above 15 years of age, 6 dollars 
per month for males, and four dollars for females. 

‘* 3. The Emancipados of the second class must 
be paid 8 dollars each, monthly, for males, and 6 
dollars for females. 

(Signed) ‘* Jose DE LA ConcHA.” 


It should be understood, that when an 
Emancipado is re-assigned, a certain sum of 
money, by way of fee, is paid over to the 
Captain Generel, or to the party acting as 
his Receiver-General, which sum varies in 
proportion to the length of the term of re- 
assignment, but is not lower than a hundred 
and fifty dollars per head. This system was 
introduced by General O’Donnell, who made 
an immense fortune byit, and it has been con- 
tinued ever sinee. The ostensible motive for 
hei ating the new decree is to raise 

unds for the Beneficencias, or Public 
Charities of the island. This is “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul” with a vengeance, 
These Emancipados have a positive right to 
their freedom, and on no pretext whatsoever 
ought they to be deprived of it. We believe 
the number to be more considerable than we 
at first imagined, of which we shall adduce 
roof in our next Number. Were there, 

owever, but few of this ill-used class, the 
principle would remain, namely, that the 
Captain-General has not the right to deprive 
them of their liberty, nor to annul the decree 
which was issued by his predecessor. Great 
Britain is the special protector of the Eman- 
cipados ; at any rate of those who have been 
captured by her cruisers ; and we can hardly 





imagine that Her Majesty’s representative at 
the Havana will allow this grave matter 
to pass by without remonstrance, and 
without pressing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to take some decisive step to prevent 
the consummation of so flagrant an act of 
oppression. 

t would appear that the Captain-Gen 
with a view to excuse his conduct, publishe 
a Circular in the local Gazette of the 31st 
December, two days after the promulgation 
of the Decree above referred to, of which we 
Bam a translation, as given in the letter 
of the Havana correspondent of the New- 
York Tribune. 


CIRCULAR. 

‘* The decree of the 28th inst., that established 
new rules respecting the contracting of Emancipa- 
dos, has for its principal object the augmenti 
and providing for the collection of the funds of 
the branch consecrated to the public Benefi- 
cencias. 

** The great —_ of time granted to the con- 
signees, and the other reforms. introduced in such 
decree, must produce great advantages, that is 
necessary to the utility of the same Beneficencias. 
The product of the consignment of Emancipados, 
being devoted to the said establishment, the funds 
realized will serve, with its new administration, 
to defray the expense that these establishments 
will cause. As I am persuaded that by no other 
means these funds may be expended, I trust that 
the resources that they may produce, not only 
will serve to attain the support of the establish- 
ments that exist to-day, but also those that may 
be hereafter created—consigning directly, as I in- 
tend to do, the new collection of the funds arising 
from Emancipados to the different jurisdictions 
according to their necessities, and the resources 
that they may possess. In order that the pro- 
duct from the consigning of the Emancipados, 
made by the Government up to this day, will be 
kept for attaining the creation of the great cen- 
tral Beneficencia establishments that may be 
erected at the capital, obtained with this end, 
designing the remainder to be applied to the other 
establishments of this description that now exist. 
As the reform made in respect to the Emancipa- 
dos must yield large revenues which will be at- 
tained by the public Beneficencias, I reckon with 
the resources to consecrate all my efforts to the 
increase of this interesting branch ; and I trust 
in your zeal, and of the Junta of Charity, to 
pursue my desires, making all the additions that 
may be possible in the establishments in your 
jurisdiction. ‘To attain this end, I hope you will 
send me a full account of the establishments 
existing in your jurisdiction, expressing in it the 
funds that it possesses for its support, the addi- 
tion that may be requisite to them, and all other 
observations you may deem necessary to elucidate 
the subject that possesses so much interest to the 
inhabitants of this island. 

(Signed) ** JosE DE LA CoNcHA. 
“* Havana, Dee. 30, 1854. 
“To Senor, the Governor of ——.’ 


We confess that, judging from his ante- 
cedents, we scarcely expected any thing better 
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from General Concha. We have no faith 
whatever in the professions he may make of 
a determination to put down the slave-trade. 
The most notorious promoters of the traffic 
in New York openly expressed their gratifi- 
cation at his appointment; and we have 
very little doubt but accounts will soon be 
received of the landing of large cargoes in 
Cuba, as heretofore. 

The correspondent of the Daily News, 
writing from Havana, under date of 
the 10th January ultimo, makes the fol- 
lowing statement, which, at first sight, 
would appear to be somewhat encouraging ; 
but when it is borne in mind that the new 
Emancipado system is a direct source of 
profit to the local authorities, it will not be 
matter’ of surprise that the ingenious mode 
of “semi-annual revision of registration” 
should be resorted to for the purpose of 
swelling the numbers of those who woul 
under the circumstances named, be claime 
as Emancipados. Our readers, however, 
may rest assured that no devices will be 
left untried to defeat wa and — 
all practical sach inquiry wi 
utterly useless. Gold, all- t everywhere, 
is ially powerful in Cuba, where every 
official has his price, from the very highest 
to the very lowest. 

With regard to the Yucatan Indians, we 
know, from good authority, that they cannot 
be had unless they are kidnapped; and we 
deeply regret to learn that so highly-re- 

le a house as that of Messrs Goicouria 

rs, should be —s so cruel a system 
as this of procuring Indian labourers un- 
doubtedly is. It is not free immigration, 
but downright slave-trade, under a new 
name, similar to that by which the Chinese 
have been decoyed from their country to 
distant colonies, and to which we referred in 
our last number. 

The following is the statement of the cor- 
respondent of the Daily News : 

“Since my last communication, the slavers, 
in absolute desperation, have been ing land- 
ings in every direction maine vedere 
attention of officials has called to a particu- 
lar point See palmed upon them b 
paris interested. Places entirely uns , 

previous history, of this crime, and its fa- 
vourite localities, have been selected for adven- 
ture, and the attempts have been, in almost 
every case, successful, with the exception of a 
few scattering bozales that have been captured 
after the cargoes had been disposed of and the 
secreted. But the circumstances have 


the experiment. It is of course very di to 
find men to put in office, who are not susceptible 
to the baleful influences of the yellow poison for 
Spanish morality, at some weight or other. The 
system of semi-annual revision of registration, 
determined by the issue of ‘ cedulas ’ of protection 





every six months, will make concealment of the 
negroes very difficult ; and all those found with- 
out the protective document, with description 
conforming to the subject, will be at once de- 
clared free, and placed upon the list of Emancipa- 
dos, or apprentices, according to the age of the 
person so found. This plan cannot be defeated 
by cunning device, without falsification of regis- 
tration through all the offices, until the archives 
in the palace are found, which would be a very 
difficult matter to accomplish, even with the 
exercise of the most consummate villany, and 
among a people, however willing for the 
doing, under proper consideration. The last pro- 
blem in human rights and human slavery is 
put in solution by General Santa Anna, who has 
ae with parties here for the introduction into 

ba of a given quantity of Yucatan Indians for 
years of servitude, at eighteen dollars per head, 
a bonus baving been paid to the President of 
20,000 dollars by the able negotiator of the spe- 
culation, Don Tito Vecino, Bavarian Consul at 
the Havana, who visited the city of Mexico for 
the purpose of making the trade. It is under- 
tee that the house of Goicouria and Co. fur- 
nished the funds; they have, at any rate, dis- 

ed of the first lot, which arrived on the 7th 
inst. in the Mexican schooner Maria Jacinta, 
Dolantes master, in number forty. These In- 
dians were inoffensive, without arms, yet the 
President had them attacked, as if they were in 
a state of revolution, by Lieut -Col. Icinenez. 
Some were killed, but those who were physically 
the best qualified for labour were never shot, but 
put on board of vessels for shipment to Cuba for 
account of Santa Anna, President and Dictator of 
the republic of Mexico. Other vessels are ex- 
pected to arrive with more of these colonists, who 
are forced into bonds of servitude without crime 
or offence against the peace or the imperial dig- 
nity of the Mexican republic. The facts even 
here have elicited many strictures from those 
who have indulged in shades of crime of some- 
what deeper hue ; but custom makes vast diffe- 
rence in our estimation of like cases with unlike 
relative interests. 


CUBA, THE UNITED STATES, AND 
EMANCIPATION. 


We give below the translation of an im- 
int article on Cuba, the United States, and 
cipation, which appeared in the Journal 
des Débats some time since. It has lost 
none of its importance, and will be read 
with much interest by those who are 
watching the progress of events in the 
Western hemisphere, in relation to this im- 
portant island. The writer of the article is 
a Mr. Xavizr Raymonp. It will of course 
be understood that we are not responsible for 
the opinions he expresses; but the fact that 
they are permitted to appear in so influential 
a news as the alee, affords striking 
proof of the importance which is attached to 
the subject in France. The following is 
the article : 
“We do not know whether the men who are 
about to direct the affairs of Spain have any very 
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definite ideas on the subject of the island of Cuba. 
We will not affirm that they have much time to 
devote to it. Whatever time they may have, 
their own affairs are sufficient to absorb the whole 
of it. One thing, however, appears to us to be 
beyond a doubt, namely, that the conspiracy 
which, without the cognizance of the regular au- 
thorities, has been organized in the United States 
for the invasion of this splendid possession, is in- 
creasing in audacity and energy. The shock 
which Spain has just experienced would appear 
to offer to the parties principally concerned a new 

antee for the success of their plans. The 
* liberators of Cuba’ seem at once to have arrived 
at the conclusion that recent events have impo- 
verished the Spanish treasury, disorganized the 
army, and weakened the Government, and these 
are all so many motives for them to re-commence 
the campaign. 

*“ This, then, is the prospect which presents it- 
self. Cuba is about to be menaced more seriously 
than it has ever been before. The Federal Go- 
vernment is not only not the accomplice of the 
invaders, but is even opposed to them. Its oppo- 
sition, however, is just of that kind which suits 
the tendency of the public mind, and which pub- 
lic opinion authorises ; that is to say, that on this 
subject public opinion has become weaker, and 
will grow still more so; for the partisans of the 
project for seizing on the island of Cuba increase 
in number in the United States, in proportion as 
the oo appears to be easy of attainment. 

“ In expressing ourselves thus, we are far from 
thinking or wishing to intimate that the situation 
of Cuba, as regards Spain, is desperate. Far 
from that. It is only compromised, but it may 
be so soon to an extreme degree; nay, this must 
assuredly happen if the Spanish Government re- 
main inactive, instead of taking, with regard to 
this splendid colony, some determination of a na- 
ture to strengthen its authority there, and to 
diminish the desire which the Southern party 
manifest to seize it. 

«There is a tendency in all colonies, when they 
have acquired strength, and attained prosperity, 
to become independent of the metropolis. Indeed, 
in all the colonial systems which have been in 
operation up to the present time, a colony has 

ways stood in the relation of a tributary to the 
mother country. It is so, in fact, in many ways. 
It is so in a commercial point of view; for up to 
the present all colonies have been obliged to em- 
ploy, more or less exclusively, the manufactures 
je commodities of the metropolis. It is so, like- 
wise, with regard to its navigation, inasmuch as it 
is obliged to export its products under the national 
flag. It is so sometimes in a more direct, and it 
must be said, in a more humiliating manner ; as, 
for instance, where the colony pays taxes, which 
are employed, not for its own benefit, but to fill 
the empty coffers of the metropolitan treasury. 
Now this is notoriously the case in Cuba. Every- 
body knows, and the Cubans better than anybody, 
that the receipts of the island are amongst the 
most precious of the resources of Spanish 
finance. 

“Tt is, however, only fair to say, that, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Spain relaxed somewhat, in 
respect to Cuba, of the commercial rigour of the 
old colonial system. Thus the manufactured 





peniate of all the States of Europe, and of the 
nited States of America, are allowed to enter 
the ports of Cuba on payment of duties which are 
not excessive. ‘The flour of the United States is 
—- “ne the island, as well as that of the pro- 
vinces of t a ula, though not without pay- 
ing heavy differential dutiens Vessels of ao 
tions are permitted to enter, and load,and take 
their cargoes of sugar, coffee, and tobacco. Fo- 
reigners are also permitted to reside in the island, 
under guarantees which are not onerous, to follow 
commercial pursuits, and the various industrial 
callings and liberal professions, and they become 
planters, merchants, doctors, in fact, they do 
what they please. Now if this state of things is 
compared with the system which formerly existed 
in all the Spanish colonies, insular or continental, 
one cannot but be struck with the progress which 
it presents, and but pay a just tribute of praise 
to Spain, which, however, has largely benefited 
by the change. Formerly the magnificent king- 
doms which Spain possessed on the American 
continent were closed to foreign commerce, and 
subject to the most absolute monopoly ; for even 
the Spaniards themselves have not always all 
alike had, or have only enjoyed during certain 
periods, the right of importation, which more fre- 
quently was a monopoly reserved for privileged 
associations. Access to these immense territories 
was forbidden to whomsoever was not a Spanish 
subject, even to men of science, who only sought 
to travel through them for the sake of making 

ul r es in natural history. When 

. de Humboldt, in company with M. Bonpland, 
wished, at his own cost and his own risk, to visit 
those splendid regions, on the history and condi- 
tion of which he subsequently threw so much 
light, he was obliged to have a special permission 
from the Court of Spain. 

‘“‘It is clear, therefore, that Spain pursues im 
Cuba a more liberal policy than she maintained 
to the end of her rule in Mexico, Peru, and her 
other great American continental possessions. 
But she is very far from having yet completely 
forsaken her former onerous policy towards her 
colonies. The rule is still carried out in all its 
vigour in Cuba, according to which, as formerly 
in Mexico and Peru, Creoles, of the purest 
Spanish blood, were excluded from public func- 
tions of any importance. It was in allusion to 
this practice that one of the members of the supe- 
rior tribunals of Mexico, L’Oidon Bataller, said, 
just as the first indications of a desire for inde- 

dence began to manifest themselves, that so 
ong as there should remain in New Spain (the 
official name of Mexico) a cobbler born in Cas- 
tille, or a Mule of the Mansha, the Creoles must 
not aspire to participate in the government and 
administration of the affairs of the colony. 

‘The large instalment of commercial and in- 
dustrial liberty which Spain granted to Cubaa 
quarter of a century ago, has, up to the present 
time, satisfied the white population of the island, 
and renders it still patient; but henceforward 
this will be insufficient. The Creoles of Cuba are 
in constant contact with the Americans of the 
Northern States, with the English and the 
French, who all inspire them with the love of 
civil and political liberty. The Spanish colonists 
themselves have imbibed the same love from the 
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mother country. That which to the last genera- 
tion seemed an inestimable boon, and an unex- 
pected favour, is, to the present generation, a very 
restricted regime. Some account must also be 
taken of the in the commercial and poli- 
tical constitution of the English colonies, intro- 
duced within the last few years. We do not 
allude particularly here to the emancipation of 
theslaves: on this subject we shall say something 
presently; we only refer to measures 
adopted by the British Parliament in relation to 
the population of the colonies of Great Britain, 
ive of colour or of race. By one of those 
acts of foresight, by means of which she is so ex- 
pert in ing revolutions and preventing 
catastrophes, Great Britain, taking into account 
the passion which all colonies have to be indepen- 
dent as soon as they have acquired the strength 
to become so, anticipated the aspirations of the 
inhabitants of her numerous possessions, by relax- 
ing, to a degree unknown up to that time, the 
under which they were held subject to her 
dominion. She abandoned to her colonies the 
full right of ing their own affairs, reserv- 
ing for herself only a kind of suzerainty and a 
i protectorate. Her colonies enact their 
own commercial, financial, and administrative 
measures, according as it seems to them best, and 
as though they were de facto independent States. 
ps ge n articles of British 
origin. y can have, ease, a custom- 
house tariff, uniform for all ft ne of Europe, 
and for the United States. Every flag is received 
into their ports on the same footing. Under 
these circumstances, the dominion of the metro- 
polis is for the colonies purely the guarantee of 
their independence, instead of a restriction, or ab- 
solutely a negation of it. It is not possible that 
their position should not excite the envy of the 
inhabitants of Cuba, who have daily under their 
very eyes the - esa exemplification of the ad- 
vantages of this policy, surrounded as they are 
by the British colonies. It will therefore be ex- 
tremely difficult for the Spanish Government, in 
the ce of these great lessons, to continue 
much longer her present policy in Cuba, seeing 
that the colony has acquired a knowledge of its 
own strength and im ; 

“We know but of ome means of diverting the 
white population of Cuba from the inclination 
they have to annex themselves to the United 
States, either as one or several distinct States. 
We do not know whether this inclination exists to 
any great extent: we hope not. But it 
to us impossible that the inhabitants of Cuba 
should not entertain an eager desire to be annexed 
to the powerful confederation of which they are 
the nearest neighbours. Their interests strongly 
tend that way. Once a of the Union, they 
would form a Sovereign State, would administer 
their own affairs, would have in the Federal Go- 
vernment, a protector,' which no er would 
venture to attack, and they would be released 
from the enormous tribute which they are an- 
nually obliged to pour into the coffers of the 
Peninsula. For their products of every kind, 
they would have an unlimited market, access to 
which would not be barred by onerous fiscal im- 
posts. Besides, if the Coon troubles of Spain 
were to be prolonged, they cannot fail to inspire 





the natives of Cuba with a desire for annexation, 
even admitting that, up to the present time, no 
_ oon has app their mind. Now, how 

ill it be possible to s e against the current 
setting so strong im sa dinien, unless the 

not only consent to, but take the 

initiative in, the development of civil, commercial, 
and — liberty in Cuba. 

** We have not yet spoken of the negroes and 
of their emancipation. We will not 
that the project of emancipating them will please 
the white population of Cuba, whether of Creole or 
European origin. The contrary appears to us 
oe robable. — —— of —_ colony 

ve shewn v' ittle sympathy for Emancipa- 
tion: it weak thapeinns acest a hazardous 
su tion that the Whites of Cuba should not 
pre the maintenance of Slavery. But the 
Spanish Government cannot lose sight of the 
fact, that all the other European Governments 
have freed the Negroes in their colonies.* The 
Spanish Slave-law, too, has frequently been quoted 
for its humanity. All these are so many tradi- 
tions which it is impossible to abjure in the 
nineteenth century, when Emancipation Spenieh 
earried out everywhere. Nor can the i 


‘Government, without exposing itself sooner or 


later to some great danger, go out of the track 
which has been beaten by other nations. Besides, 
its own interest in relation to the preservation of 
Cuba commands it to follow in their course in this 
instanee. The best means, the infallible means, 
of raising, as if by enchantment, a barrier be- 
tween Cuba and American invasion, is to free the 
Negroes in that island. That very hour the design 
of annexing Cuba to America would be abandoned 
by the party of the South; for their principal 
object in undertaking such an enterprise is to 
carve out of the is one or more Slave States, 
with a view to strengthen the partisans of 
Slavery in the counsels of the Federal Government, 
and to create an open market for the profitable 
sale of the gangs of Slaves which some of the 
Southern States raise as a kind of cattle, in the 
same way as oxen and sheep are bred in Lower 
Normandy and Poitou. 

“It is because the —— of the Slaves 
in Cuba would be rendering homage to the most 
elevated, and at the same timethe soundest prin- 
ciples, that its effect would be immediate and de- 
cisive in overthrowing American projects of inva- 
sion, and for this reason we are strong partisans 
of the measure. 

“Another important fact must not be lost 
sight of: it is, that liberty could be given to the 
Blacks in Cuba, without occasioning in the com- 
munity those shocks, commotions, and losses 
which Emancipation has caused elsewhere. These 
would be avoided, because Cuba would profit by 
the experience of other countries ; because her 
White population is much more numerous than 
that of the other Antilles; and because the po- 
pulation, either on account of a peculiarity of 
temperament, or the peculiar climate of the 
island, does not experience the repugnance to 

icultural labour, and the difficulties which, in 
the other islands, deter the Whites from under- 
taking the labours of the field. At the present 


* Portugal and Holland have not —(Hd. A.S. B.) 
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moment a considerable number of estates are 
worked by Whites, and thus a great difficulty has 
been overcome ; for every one knows, that what 
rendered the transition of the Blacks from 
Slavery to Liberty in the English colonies so try- 
ing, was the reper is of procuring labourers 
outside of the population. 


SLAVE-TRADE TO TURKEY. 


In the January Number of the Reporter we 
gave the text of a firmén which had been 
issued by the Sultan in October 1854, di- 
rected against the trade in slaves carried on 
from Georgia and Circassia to the various 
ports of the Turkish Empire. It did not 
appear to us, at the time, that the instrument 
in ag ong would have any tendency to 
check the more extensive traffic in negroes 
from the interior of Africa, whose sufferings 
in crossing the Desert have unhappily af- 
forded too fruitful and too frequent a theme 
for comment. We are happy to learn, how- 
ever, that the Sultan’s firman has had this 
effect ; presuming always that the subjoined 
statement is correct. We extract it from the 
Times of the 8th ultimo, having been sent to 
the Editor from his correspondent at Con- 
stantinople under date of the 29th of January. 


“The firmans directed against the slave-trade 
which were made public last October have had a 
beneficial effect in almost suppressing the traffic 
in negroes from the interior of Africa. The 
sympathies of Europeans are chiefly roused by 
the supposed sufferings of the Circassian girls, 
who are torn away from their parents, to be sold 
into the harem of some Ottoman Pasha. But 
these miseries have no real existence : it is looked 
upon by the fair Circassian as a great piece of 
fortune to be selected at am early age for the 
Stamboul market, to be kept in luxury up to the 
age of fourteen, and then elevated to the rank of 
consort of arich Turk. The lot of the Cireas- 
sians is not Slavery in the European sense of the 
term ; and the traffic is chiefly to be reprobated 
for the social evils which it brings on the Turks 
themselves. But the lot of the unhappy negro is 
different ; not that he is treated with cruclty 
when he arrives in a Turkish household — the 
Turk, though a capricious, is not an unkind 
master, and the lot of the black slave is, as far 
as material comfort goes, not to be deplored ; but 
the trade by which they are brought from their 
native land is attended by every kind of horror. 
The slaves are generally prisoners taken in ma- 
rauding expeditions by the native chieftains, and 
sold to the Arab merchants. Dongola and the 
neighbouring countries supply the great body of 
these unfortunates, who are carried often 2000 
miles to 'l'ripoli and the other African ports of 
the Mediterranean. ‘ihe horrors of the Atlantic 
middle passage are not to be compared to those 
of the voyage across the Desert. Sometimes the 
whole caravan perishes on account of a single 
well having been dried up by the scorching heat. 
The dealer and his friends alone escape, as they 
generally carry enough water for their own use 
im any emergency. ‘The roads from the interior 
to the Mediterranean are white with bones, the 
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result of many centuries of this traffic. The 
Sultin’s firmin has prevented the shipment of 
slaves from the African ports, except by stealth ; 
and though the authority of the Porte is still 
evaded, and unless a watchful eye be kept on the 
matter the trade may soon be renewed openly, 
yet mo doubt much has been gained, and the 
cause of humanity advanced, by the decree which 
has been promulgated.” 








WEST-INDIA FIBROUS PLANTS. 
Ws have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the following interesting article from 
the Falmouth Post of the 23d January last, 
which reached us by the last West-India 
Mail. We have already adverted in our 
columns to the im ce of augmenting 
the production of the fibrous plants of our 
West.India colonies, as a new source of 
industry, and are glad to find that the 
Jamaica Society of Arts has taken the 
subject up, and is about to bring it pronti- 
nently before the forthcoming Paris Exhi- 
bition. 

‘** Amongst the many native products about to 
be sent from this island to the ensuing Paris 
Exhibition, under the auspices of the Jamaica 
Society of Arts, there are none more deserving 
of regard than the numerous specimens of vege- 
table fibres, fit for the manuafacture of cordage 
and for textile fabrics, which have been extracted 
from various plants growing spontaneously in 
our luxuriant soil. Nor could the time be better 
chosen than the present for directing the atten- 
tion of assembled Europe, and the civilized world 
at large, to the fact, that ‘the islands of the West” 
are capable of producing superior descriptions of 
those radical raw materials which enter so largely 
into consumption for the manufacture of elegant 
and substantial articles of clothing—the ropes 
and rigging of ships—the canvas by which ships 
are propelled—and last, not least, a superior 
article from which paper of every description 
may be made. The war with Russia must, if it 
continue, cause a scarcity in England of flax and 
hemp; for the stocks on hand, at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, however large, will soon be 
exhausted. And, in fact, considering the im- 
mense demands there must be for cordage and 
canvas, required for rigging and sails, and for 
clothing the soldiers and sailors of the allied ar- 
mies, it will not. be surprising, if, within a very 
short time, the demand for flax and hemp, or 
their substitutes, should become imperative. It 
is therefore pleasing to observe the alacrity 
with which the Jamaica Society of Arts is avail- 
ing itself of the fortuitous circumstance of the 
advent of the Paris Exhibition, to ‘take time by 
the forelock,’ and bring to the notice of the ma- 
nufacturers of Europe in general, and England 
in particular, the fact, that they need no longer 
depend upon Russia for supplies of raw materials 
for ropes, linen, and paper manufactory, because 
materials for these manufactures, equal, if not 
superior in quality to any produced in the do- 
minions of the Emperor Nicholas, or in any part of 
Europe, may be procured in abundance from Ja~ 
maica, and the other islands of the West Indies. 
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“It is impossible to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the present movement; and no commenda- 
tion is too great to bestow on those gentlemen, 
who have taken prominent parts in it. If the 
movement is rightly followed up with a tolerable 
amount of enterprise, a new source of industry 
will be opened to the inhabitants of this long- 
suffering colony, and in this enterprise, indivi- 
duals of all , and even the infirm, who retain 
the use of their limbs, may participate. More 
than this—we see in it a means by which crime 
may be lessened, by imparting to its unfortunate 
votaries practical lessons of honest industry. We 
— it as an t, when fully developed, by 
which the long-debated question of industrial 
education may be successfully solved—a theory 
which, after having puzzled for years our most 
‘enlightened statesmen,’ may be reduced to prac- 
tice in such a manner, that the children of the 
humbler classes may be brought up to indus- 
trious habits, and become useful, intelligent, and 
moral citizens, and loyal and devoted subjects. 
Nor is this all. Let the growth of fibrous plants, 
and their preparation, become a recognised branch 
of industry in our ‘ isle of springs,’ and our very 
poor-houses may be rendered, to a considerable 
extent, self-supporting, by the introduction into 
them of such of the lighter processes as may be 
suitable to the strength of their unfortunate in- 
mates. 


“In commenting on this subject, it would be 
unpardonable in us if we omitted noticing the 
praiseworthy zeal and patriotism of Mr. Daugh- 
trey, the Inspector-General of Prisons, who, at 
his own expense, has imported a hand-loom from 
England, with the aid of which the materials of 
the clothing of the convicts in the General Peni- 
tentiary are being, or at all events will be, ma- 
nufactured by the labour of the convicts them- 
selves. This is but one, but not the least im- 
portant, of the many steps taken by Mr. Daugh- 
trey in the right direction. A convicts’ prison 
should not be merely a place for vindictive punish- 
ment, but also a school for-general reformation. 
Many is the unfortunate being immured in such 
a place, who, but for the absence of moral and 
religious training, which of course involves in- 
dustrial education, would have become a useful 
member of society, instead of being degraded to 
the condition of a felon. It should be the object of 
the law to reclaim such an individual, and to re- 
store him, if possible, to his lost condition. To 
effect this is one of the great objects we have at 
heart; and we ask, what man of common sense 
will venture to assert that moral suasion is not 
superior to brute force; and that the inculcation 
of religious instruction with useful employment 
18 not superior to the scoring of human flesh by 
the boatswain’s cat-o’-nine-tails? And yet, be- 
cause Mr. Daughtrey has adopted a humane 
system of treatment in the Penitentiary which is 
under his command, and for which he deserves 
the highest praise, he has been ridiculed and re- 
viled by persons who ought to have known better. 
Secure in the approbation of a good conscience, 
he can afford to smile at the puny attempts of 
his detractors to depreciate his benevolent and 
patriotic endeavours. The present generation 
may thoughtlessly or ungratefully refuse to ac- 
knowledge the benefits which he is striving to 





confer on his adopted country; but terity, 
which will be blest with the fruits of a tehoass’ 
will do him ample justice. 

“There is another individual, who, although 
moving in an humble situation of life, deserves, 
no less than Mr. Daughtrey, the gratitude of the 
country, as far as the employment of native fibres, 
for the pur we have named, is concerned. 
We allude to Mr. Clarke, an officer in the Gene- 
ral Penitentiary, who has invented a machine, as 
simple as it is ingenious, by which the fibres of 
such plants as the Penguin, Jerusalem Dagger, 
Pine, and Plantain, may be extracted by manual 
labour in a very short time. With respect to this 
machine, we have been favoured by a gentleman 
who has seen it with the following information : 

“Tt consists of a strong, wooden frame, in 
which two wooden rollers are fixed horizontally 
in the same manner as the rollers of a sugar- 
mill. These rollers are connected with each 
other by means of cogs, and are turned with a 
handle similar to that of a grindstone, assisted 
ty a fiy-wheel at the opposite end of the axis. 

he plant is first crushed by being passed be- 
tween the rollers ; after which itis p between 
the roller nearest to the operator and a scraper 
made of hard wood. The operator a.lows the 
plant to be drawn in, until his hand, round which 
one end is wrapped, approaches near to the roller 
and scraper, when he gradually draws the plant 
near him, until it is extricated. He then wraps 
the other end round his hand, and proceeds as 
before, when the plant is found to be pe 
scraped, and the fibre completely extracted. It 
is then applied to the further end of the axis, 
round which eight stiff brushes revolve, when 
the plant is brushed from all remaining feculen- 
cies. The whole process is completed in a few 
seconds: the extracted fibre is washed and dried, 
and then it is fit for use. 

“Such is the machine in its present simple 
state. That it is susceptible of improvement, so 
as to be made self-feeding, and adapted to steam- 

wer, we do not entertain a doubt. As it is, 

owever, it is capable of answering the immediate 

urposes for which it is employed in the General 
enitentiary, in conjunction with the hand- 
oom. 

** Of such immense importance do we consider 
the use of these machines in our prison establish- 
ments, that we suggest, that as soon as their 
utility is properly tested in the General Peniten- 
tiary, one or two of the most intelligent convicts 
acquainted with the working of them should be 
drafted to the other prisons in the island, in order 
that these latter establishments may partake of 
the benefits arising from a new branch of in- 
dustry. 

“ Hitherto we have viewed this matter prin- 
cipally in its moral aspect. But it is equally 
important, in these times of general depression, in 
an economical point of view. It is now the de- 
sire of the whole civilized world to render places 
of punishment self-supporting, or as nearly so as 
possible. To the credit of Jamaica, with all her 
faults, she has advanced a step or two in this 
direction ; although it must be confessed, we 
fear, that these steps have been taken more by 
the indefatigability of our prison authorities, 
than by the wisdom of out legislators. We trust 
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that, having rm» some ag in the right 
direction, the ' « ‘crs that be’ will not rest satis- 
fied with what has been done; but that they will 
use every endeavour to make the prisons of Ja- 
maica as little expensive to the public as they 
ean be. We feel quite confident that the ex- 
traction, spinning, and weaving of fibres, are not 
only admirably calculated to bring about this 
result, but that they will tend to benefit the 
country at lange, in a manner that the importers 
of German, Coolie, and Chinese immigrants 
never dreamed of; for while it will shew that 
even a prison may be made a school for moral 
and industrial tuition, the inference that will be 
drawn from this fact will be, that what can be 
done for the benefit of a community in a prison, 
can be done with still greater effect elsewhere, as 
we trust we shall be able to shew in a future 
article.” 








AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


A Pustic Meeting was held at the Victoria 
Rooms, Southampton, on Tuesday evening, 
the 16th ult., convened under the auspices of 
the Southampton Auxiliary to the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The 
principal object of the Meeting was to hear a 
statement from the Rev. 8. R. Warp on the 

ractical working of Slavery in the United 

tates of America. It appears to have been 
extremely well attended, several leading 
ministers and gentlemen resident in South- 
ampton having taken part in the proceedings, 
which were under the presidency of the 
Mayor, Samus. Paynr, Esq. We have not 
received any published report of them, but 
we are informed that they were highly inte- 
resting. Much valuable information was 
laid before the meeting, and T. Fatvey, 
Esq., the editor of the Hampshire Inde- 
pendent, is said to have made a most brilliant 
speech. Our correspondent, however, has sent 
us acopy of the resolutions, which we annex. 


Moved by the Rev. Jonn Woopwark, se- 
conded by Mr. ALDERMAN PALK, 


That inasmuch as the holding of property in 
man is contrary to the law of God, who has made 
all men equal, and is thereby destructive of human 
happiness and progress, this Meeting feels called 
upon to protest against Personal Slavery wherever 
it may exist. 


Moved by the Rev. S. R. Warp, seconded 
by Mr. JosepH CLARK, 


That whilst this Meeting would record its high 
sense of the greatness and growing prosperity of 
the United States of America as a nation, it can- 
not refrain from giving utterance to its most 
solemn protest against the continuance of Slavery 
amongst its national institutions, and of record- 
ing its deep grief, that’by recent enactments— 
such as the Fugitive Slave Law and Nebraska 
Bill—Slavery, as a legal institution, should have 
been so fatally ratified and so grievously aggra- 
vated. 





Moved by Trmorny Fatvey, Esq., seconded 
by the Rev. A. M‘Laren, 

That although Slavery has been abolished 
throughout the British and French Colonies, the 
fact that there are still found, in the United 
States of America, in the Brazils, and in the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch Colonies, up- 
wards of Hight Millions of human beings held as 
chattels, loudly calls upon the friends of humanity 
and of freedom to renew their devotion to this great 
cause, and, by such moral and pacific means as 
they can command, to labour to rid the world of 
the curse of Slavery. 


A vote of thanks to the Mayor for his con- 
duct in the Chair was then moved by T. L. 
Harman, Esq., and seconded by the REv. 
S. R. Warp, and the Meeting separated. 





AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


THE New-York Tribune of the 16th January 
ult. contains the report of a lecture on the 
Abolition of American Slavery, delivered the 
gem week, in the Tabernacle, New York, 

y Wendell Phillips of Boston. It was the 
seventh of the second annual course of the 
New.York Anti-Slavery Society, and was 
— largely attended. Oliver Johnson pre- 
sided. 


The lecture was phonographically re- 
eee and, as might be expected from so 
istinguished an orator, was a most eloquent 
performance. We extract a few of the most 
telling points. 

** We are here to-night to talk about Slavery, 
and in this course of lectures you have repre- 
sented every variety of opinion upon that subject. 
Every man brings forth his remedy; every man 
gives you his view; you consent to look at the 
subject from the stand-point of all the various 
speakers night after night. This is right. The 
subject belongs to no man. It is too great for a 
party: it belongs to us all. It is the great 
question of the day ; it is emphatically the great 
struggle of this nation in the present age. As 
Americans, we are bound to see it settled; as 
lovers of republicanism, we have a deep interest 
in that settlement beyond the mere question of 
humanity: for the experiment of self-govern- 
ment is, in this matter, to be subjected to a trial 
such as it has never endured yet. The worth of 
self-government is to be tried. Government is 
wate nothing that ~_— the rich ; they can 
protect themselves. Government is worth nothing 
that protects the popular ; they can protect them- 
selves. Government is worth little that permits 
indifferent questions to be discussed and settled ; 
because almost any girdle can hold men together 
when there is but a weak a within. But 
on great national issues, when the deepest foun- 
tains of national thought are touched; when 
great interests are jeoparded ; when the classes of 
society jostle and clash against each other, like 
mighty vessels in a storm—then, if government 
ean hold together, it is worth something; it 
enables the great issue to go on—to be fought 
out, and the elements of a national life ride out 
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thestorm. Monarchy has done it. Withall our 
depreciation of aristocratic institutions and na- 
tional churches, England, with the weight of a 
peerage and the colossal influence of wealth in 
the scale of the slave-power, has been able to 
grapple with the question of Slavery, and strike 
off a million of fetters; and the ordinary routine 
of daily life has gone on undisturbed. She has 
proved that she can educate men and women to 
the highest point of moral life, to the most om 
fect disinterestedness of pitying millions whom 
they never saw, and annihilating a bondage that 
never appealed to their actual sight for sym- 
pathy. ey could take up the question of a 
million of human slaves, and make them free 
men. The Government’bore it. This is a great 
praise. Fellow-citizens, this generation is to 
work out the problem, whether, under republican 
government, we can educate such men and 
women ; whether we can get above the tempta- 
tions that corrupt the majority, that poison the 
foundations of national character ; whether we can 
ride out the tempest of a great national question 
like that of Slavery. Every man that loves self- 
government, that is proud of the experiment of 
republican institutions here, is bound to see to it 
that he devotes his best energies to proving in the 
face of the world that we can do as much, if not 
more, than the corrupt governments on the other 
side of the water. This is one of the most mo- 
mentous aspects of the slave-question. It is the 
test question of republicanism. If our institu- 
tions go down in the struggle, or if they are 
smothered in the embrace of Slavery and become 
an oligarchy, a slaveholding despotism, the light 
of this great model State of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is quenched, and the experience of the revo- 
lution is what Jefferson prophesied it might be- 
come—a failure and a misfortune. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, you have had presented to you, 
doubtless, and you will have presented to you, 
many cheering aspects of the slave question, and 
many easy methods of coming at its solution. 
No doubt there is great cause for céngratulation. 
Men have spoken out at the North. Thousands 
are got together—such as never could be got to- 
gether years ago—to listen to Anti-Slavery dis- 
cussions. Governors in Kentucky, Alabama, 

ia—Societies in South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina—have been moved to recommend the sanctity 
of marriage, the education of the slave, the for- 
bidding separation of families, the annihilation of 
the laws that make it an offence for a free- 
coloured man to visit a Southern port. All these 
are the first inroads merely of the nineteenth cen- 
tury upon the darkness and stagnation of the 
slave-system within the despotic States. Doubt- 
less they are cheering signs, and, although small, 
they open the right way. They shew the tide is 
gaining on the shore—that the tide of public sen- 
timent is rising—rising in that direction where 
it is most valuable in its effects. But, fellow- 
citizens, there is another great question which 
lies behind all this—and that is, what progress 
have we made in the actual grappling with the 
slave-power? What have we done? What 
means have we got to do with in this battle? 
What have we discovered in regard to Slavery 
after a warfare of more than twenty years? 
Nearly twenty-five years have been passed in the 





only radical Anti-Slavery movement that has 
ever arisen in this country, that has ever been 
moved in this country. Twenty-five years! 
Nearly a generation: thirty-three 9 is a ge- 
neration. It is time to judge. at have we 
gained? What are we? Are we drifting at 
sea? Have we neared the port? Have we 

ined a victory? Whatis it? Of what sort? 

hat are our means to fight out the battle? I 
come here to-night to use the hour that you iend 
me, perhaps gravely, more gravely than you 
would fancy, in answering these questions. For 
Slavery, friends, is a very grave subject to me. I 
thought once, in the hot enthusiasm of youth, 
when I first shared the labour of Anti-Slavery 
effort, that it was but a thing of a few years, that 
the moral sense of the nation would shake it off 
as the lion does the dew-drop from his mane, 
Years have rolled away. ‘There it still rears its 
colossal front, not a stone displaced, not a batile- 
ment gained, not a corner fort ours, hardly a man 
killed, trenches are not’ filled. And here we 
stand in front of it, just as we did twenty-five years 
ago. I know there have been enthusiastic mo- 
ments ; I know there have been popular rejoic- 
ings ; I know there have been national tumults 
of indignation. So I have seen the waves of the 
Atlantic beat against the rocky shore of Massa- 
chusetts, and break their crests into foam; so I 
have seen the sea-birds beat their brains out 
against.the rocks in a tempest. But there are 
the black rocks to-day, and the foam and the sea- 
birds have passed away for ever. So, to my 
mind, there is the great colossal, central slave- 
power, as it stood in 1831—hardly weakened—I 
rather think strengthened, in twenty-five years. 
. . . . Why, it would hardly be an exaggeration— 
so fond is this Anglo-Saxon blood of ours of the 
evading of drudgery—it would hardly be an ex~ 
aggeration to imagine a baby six months old 
leaning over the side of its cradle, planning a new 
model, with the intention of getting out a patent. 
(Laughter.) Itis in us. Amid such a people, 
wealth must be strong ; capital must be omnipo- 
tent. Now the slave-power commences its 
strength in thiscentral germ. Itis two thousand 
millions of invested dollars—two thousand millions 
of dollars invested in one species of property. I 
fancy I see the genius of the American people 
placing its hand on its lips, and its lips in the 
dust, hisics two thousand millions of dollars. 
Why, the Yankee loses his breath at the mere 
mention of it. (Laughter.) Fancy pants after it 
in vain. A black man once went to Portland and 
attended church. He went into a good pew, and 
the next neighbour asked the man who owned it 
why he put a nigger into his pew. ‘ Why, Sir, 
he is a Haytien.” “* Can’t help that—he’s black.” 
** Why, Sir, he’s a correspondent of mine.” ‘* Can't 
help that—he’s black.” ‘*He’s worth a million 
of dollars.” Introduce me.” Now the slave- 
power is two thousand millions of property: that 
is its first element. It is in the hands of 347,000 
men, women, and children: probably not more 
than 100,000 grown men are the owners, They 
are educated men. They are educated not only 
by books and position—they are educated by 
despair, and despair doubles every man’s ability. 
For they know that the spirit of the nineteenth 
century is undermining this wealth. They have 
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——- inst it with all the energy of a 
orlorn hope. ey are linked together by des- 
pair, forming a solid square around this pro- 
perty. ea! are sagacious. Long use has made 
them so. In every contest for national supre- 
macy they have shewn an astuteness which the 
records of Papacy only parallel, and cannot out- 
do. This is the first element of strength of the 
slave-power. I need not enl upon it. You 
know well, that if in any State the banking, rail- 
road, and manufacturing corporations could be 
accumulated together to carry out a favourite 
project, there is hardly a State in the United 

tates where the masses could stand against 
them. You know that Andrew Jackson, with 
his matchless arity—with a name second 
only to Lavy. snums if, indeed, it were second 
to his, in its influence over the masses—with a 
united democratic party to support him; you 
know that fifty millions of dollars, with the mer- 
cantile interest of the country behind it, was able 
almost to defy Andrew Jackson and the whole 
democratic party ; that the scales for a long time 
hung even, which should have the victory. Two 
thousand millions of dollars, in the hands of 
100,000 men are, then, the first element of this 
Sevastopol with which we are contending; and 
as if this were not enough, we have a Constitu- 
tien that gives to this monopoly the only other 
power that we seem to acknowledge—that is, a 
political aristocracy. We have allowed these 
men to count these slaves as the basis of political 
strength. You know they have the three-fifths 
slave basis, wherein five slaves count for three 
persons ; so that five wealthy slaveholders in the 
Carolinas can equal many a good-sized New- 
England town in influence at Washington— have 
the same weight in a Government that calls itself 
democratic. Side by side with this—by the ac- 
cident of our being a confederation of States, not 
a homogeneous Government—they have and rule 
their own States. We have dough-faces, who do 
not always get their mess of pottage; but the 
dough-faces of Carolina do not even get that. 
The white trash, men who are counted as nothing 
in the slave States, are the third element of the 
strength of the slave-power. Kentucky means 
35,000 slaveholders—nothing more; the non- 
slaveholders count for nothing in the State. 
Fourthly; another element is the prejudice 
against colour. Wealth accumulates itself here 
in New York; the prejudices of the people, the 
esprit du corps of the common people particularly, 
is appealed to. The masses are appealed to: but 
the prejudice resides not in any class; indeed, 
the fashionable man does not hate the negro so 
much as the labourer does. Even the emigrants 
from abroad, the moment they touch our shores, 
the moment they breathe the American atmo- 
sphere seem to inhale this aeoge with it, . 

‘ Let me unfold what we think is the re- 
medy for this state of things. I have not painted 
things darker than they are. I have no wish to 
tear a name from the catalogue of America’s 
worthies. J, too, am an American ; but you know 
a cannot dare to praise any great man of ours, 
or 

‘ The trail of the serpent is over them all.’ 
I know no name in our history, but one, that is 
perfectly unstained on this question of Slavery : 





your State can claim him—John Jay. (A ) 
Take that last man, whom we t t un- 
touched— Benton: you know what he dared, for 
a moment, on a single subject, to think for him- 
self, and he was instantly sacrificed ; but you see 
him bowing down in his old age, when waning 
life might have raised him above the temptation, 
making another bid to the slave-power, which had 
cast him aside as its tool. Our claim is, disunion 
—breaking up of the States. Do not say the 
machine is out of order ; it is in order: it does 
what it was made to do—it protects Slavery. 
Like machines intended for perpetual motion, all 
the Anti-Slavery struggles that have been made, 
the beautiful machines have this one def 

would not go. Outside of political parties there 
must be a public sentiment formed that will bear 
down the sentiments of these political ies. 
Peel refused Catholic emancipation, till 0’ 

created a sentiment abroad to which it could not 
be denied. Sturge and Cobden* shewed that, if 
not through Parliament, then over it, the chains 
in the West Indies should be broken, and then 
those shackles were stricken away. I have 
shewn you that our work cannot be done under 
our institutions: we have no Anti-Slavery that 
permeates all society. Kentucky hates murder, 
though she loves a fair fight; so does the South- 
West: and Kentucky and the South-West 
spued out Matt. Ward, who shot a Yankee 
schoolmaster, and he had to seek refuge in Paris ; 
but when have you ever spued out a slave- 
hunter? A slave-mother shewed that she 
thought the grave was better for her daughters 
than New-Orleans, by taking away their lives. 
And yet, men whom you recognise as fellow- 
citizens—honoured, trusted, and re-elected— 
have sent back slaves into a bondage like that. 
Let me hear the children of an Ingraham of Phi- 
ladelphia praying the Legislature to allow them 
to bear another name than that of their father ; 
let me see the slave-catching officers in your city 
unable to live here; and then I will say there is 
an Anti-Slavery sentiment. Your public men do 
not make your sentiment—your sentiment makes 
them. Give William H. Seward the thunderbolt 
of a New-York Anti-Slavery sentiment, and he 
will wield it well. (Loud applause.) But I do 
not think this sentiment can be witnessed under 
our institution. In his grave at Marshfield lies 
a man who bartered all his New-England senti- 
ments for the promise of a mess of pottage; but 
he died, poor man, without getting it. But I do 
not blame the scholars ; I blame the schools. The 
schools which have so long produced such scholars 
require to be remodelled. Never will the Union 
dare to face the State that raises itself against it. 
Give me a Massachusetts that dares to say that 
in all her boundaries a fugitive can dare to tell 
his name, and I have the fulcrum on which to 
rest the lever that will shiver this Union into 
pieces. Give us that single nucleus round which 
to stereotype the enthusiasm of a moment, and 
we will see it grow into a power that will shiver 
the Union. Look at the other end of the lever— 
look at South Carolina. Government in the 
nineteenth century is expensive: they must have 





* Mr. Phillips surely errs in this name— 
Ed. A. 8. R. 
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half their people in chains, and the other half to 
watch them. With disunion, what must she do 
to pay her expenses? She must educate her 
slaves; but as soon put gunpowder into your 
cellar, and a lighted coal on it, and then go to 
sleep! Thus it is either starvation or education ; 
and that means disunion. The laws of God are 
thus silent Abolitionists. Disunion guarantees 
education, and education guarantees liberty. 
What will disunion do at the North? It will 
enable the Harpers to publish books without mu- 
tilating them, and Dr. Gardiner Spring to read 
the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah in a loud voice, 
without fearing to bring down an avalanche. 
Let me speak in terms of praise of the last address 
you heard here, from the Rev. Dr. Bellows, for 
its great ability and candour; yet I must allude 
to his reference to the case of Dr. Dewey, and to 
the statement that Abolitionists should be more 
careful in their facts. I never made the charge 
alluded to, on a newspaper report : I made several 
inquiries, and found from individuals that the 
words had been used. I accept Dr. Dewey's 
apology. aud am glad he made it ; but the words 
were not the mere rhetorical utterance which Dr. 
Bellows wished to explain them as being. It was 
only when the slow finger of European scorn was 
raised, and when they that had sought to use 
him, cast him away, that Dr. Dewey said he 
thought he had not used the word. Let us 
thank God for the progress of public sentiment 
which even his retractation shews. Disunion 
would disenthrall the Northern press and pulpit ; 
and it would give the ambition of our men of 
talent rewards at home that might be reaped 
without bowing to Slavery. We would be as 
London and Liverpool. Let Caleb Cushing be 
mad enough to provoke a war with Cuba, and the 
grass growing in Wall Street would make—what 
acrop of Abolitionists! I wish it would come 
But disunion can do it all. Let us tell the truth ; 
let us spare no great name which stands between 
us and Slavery. Our public men are our ser- 
vants; the book I buy Siooe a right to criticise. 
The man I pay eight dollars a day, to do my 
work at Mubhineten, if he cannot bear to hear 
me say what I think of his discharge of duty, had 
better not take the wages, but go home. (Great 
langhter and applause.) Let us never cease 
from this wholesome agitation ; from shewing the 
truth; from letting the light stream into the re- 
cesses of American life. We have a work to do, 
and the slave demands from us a faithful dis- 
charge of it. A sacrifice to God should be a will- 
ing sacrifice—made with buoyant hearts. Let 
us lay ourselves on the altar of this great sacri- 
fice, resolved to raise three million men and 
women to the level of humanity, and to vindicate 
the right of free self-government.” 


ROCHESTER (U. 8.) ANTI-SLAVERY 
BAZAAR. 


Tue fourth Annual Report of the Rocheste 

Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, published in 
Frederick Douglass’s Paper, Janaary 19th, 
1855, has just reached us. The members of 
this Society have held thirty working 
meetings during the past year ; have assisted 
fifty-eight fugitives on their escape to 
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Canada ; and by liberal aid from their friefids 
to F, Douglass’s Paper, have shewn that 
they fully “recognise its claims upon their 
sympathy and co-operation.” The. Society 
has also made arrangements for the delivery 
of a series of twelve Anti-slavery lectures in 
the city of Rochester during the present 
winter, by distinguished and faithful friends 
to the cause. Amongst the lecturers we see 
the well-known names of the Hon. J. R. 
Giddings, the Hon. Cassius M. Clay, Theo- 
dore Parker, R. W. Emerson, H. W. Beecher, 
and F. Douglass. 

To raise fands to carry out the objects of 
this Society an annual Bazaar is held in De- 
cember, to which British friends are earnestly 
invited to contribute. At the last Bazaar, 
held on the 19th, 20th, and 21st December 
1854, the following British towns were 
represented : Bridgewater, Birkenhead, Bir- 
mingham, Evesham, Taunton, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Cork. The Committee say, “they 
were alao surprised and gladdened by the 
reception of a box of contributions from 
Mexico.” In closing their Report, the Com- 
mittee observe : “ We desire to reiterate our 
determination to retain the independent 
position we have chosen, and to co-operate 
with all whose love for the Anti-slave 
cause rises superior to their connection wit 
any sect or party of Abolitionists. There is 
a great work to be done, and there are few 
to do it. That work is, not only to succour 
the tribes of the wandering foot and weary 
breast, but to strive to enlighten the public 
mind, and to improve the moral sense of the 
community on the subject of human freedom. 
This is the true mission of our Society ; this 
are we striving to perform by the press, and 
by the platform.” 

Our correspondent observes: “We may 
add, that the sympathy shewn by friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, whose contribu- 
tions to the late*Bazaar were nearly double 
those of any former year, greatly cheered 
and encouraged the American friends who 
are labouring so energetically and devotedly 
for this great cause.” 








DUTCH ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENTS. 


We have been favoured with the first Annual 
Report of the Amsterdam Young Men’s So- 
ciety for the Abolition of Slavery, from which 
we condense the following account of its 
“—-_ and objects. 

t appears that, excited by reading Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, the question arose in the minds 
of certain young men in Amsterdam, whether 
they could not do something to promote the 
cause of Emancipation. They forthwith con- 
sulted a few friends, and on the 13th No- 
vember 1853 a Society was instituted at the 
private residence of one Mr. J. Sielof, who, 
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in conjunction with a Mr. J. H. Kroot, (since 
deceased,) had consented to become members 
of a Committee of Control. From five, the 
number of members soon increased to twenty- 
two, fortnightly meetings being held, at 
which addresses on the condition of the 
slaves in America, and in the Dutch posses- 
sions generally, were delivered by one or 
other of the members, and portions of Gur- 
ney's Winter in the West Indies read. This 
volume formed the young men’s ‘“ manual,” 
and suggested to them the idea of founding 
an Anti-Slavery library ; which, however, is 
not vet very extenisve. On the 12th No- 
vember 1854, the Society held its first annual 
meeting in the buildings of The Society for 
the Propayation of Truth, Eland Straat, 
F. F. 439, when about one hundred and fifty 
persons assembled, inclusive of members. On 
this occasion several excellent and suggestive 
speeches were delivered, which, however, our 
hmited space precludes us from reproducing. 
The Treasurer’s report having been pre- 
sented, the list of the officers for the follow- 
ing year was read, and the proceedings ter- 
minated, as they had commenced, with a 
— and a hymn. 

e object of the Society is to promote the 
abolition of Slavery, wherever existing, but 
especially in the colonies of the mother 
country. In order to the accomplishment of 
this object, the members of the Society are to 
investigate the condition of the slaves, reli- 
giously as well as socially: 

Meetings are to be held on the second 
Sunday in each month, for the purpose of 
disseminating the information that may be 
obtained from various sources. 

As a means of procuring information a 
library is to be instituted.* 

Members not to be younger than fifteen, 
nor older than twenty-three. 

Members on reaching the latter age may 
become honorary members, voting as before. 

The Society to be managed by a Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and 
three Directors, who shall annually resign, but 
be eligible to re-election. 

Two or three elderly persons to be a Com- 
mittee of Advice, to whom the Directors shall 
submit their plans, and without whose veto no 
resolution a by the Directors and mem- 
bers shall be binding. 

Each meeting of the Society to be presided 
over by one of the Committee of Advice, who 
shall sign the minutes of the proceedings. 

A correspondence to be opened with other 
Societies in Holland and elsewhere. 

The Rev. Renjamin Millard, late of St. 
Amos’ Bay, Jamaica, to whom we are in- 





* Gratuitous contributions are respetcfully so~ 
licited. They may be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
who will gladly transmit them. 





debted for the report from which we have so 
largely quoted, writes to us as follows, under 
date of the 8th ultimo. 


* When on a visit to Amsterdam in December 
and January, and making inquiries respecting the 
social, moral, and religious condition of H 
and of Amsterdam, I was surprised to find the 
progress made by our Dutch neighbours. Among 
other institutions, I found two whose object is to 
promote the abolition of Slavery in the Dutch 
colonies. One is the Young Men’s Anti-Slavery 
Society, originated on November 13, 1853, chiefly 
by the reading of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the 
other, The Amsterdam Auziliary to the Hague 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

** Soon after some of the members of the Young 
Men's Anti-Slavery Society ascertained that I had 
been fourteen years a Missionary in Jamaica, one 
of the emancipated colonies, they requested me to 
attend a public meeting, with a view to give an 
account of the working of a dala a Anxious 
and glad to do something to aid the downfall of 
Slavery wherever existing, I cheerfully acceded 
to the request; and, through the kind and effi- 
cient assistance of an excellent translator, P. 
Berkhout, Esq., had the pleasure of speaking to 
one of the largest congregations ever perhaps held 
on this subject. It was a thoroughly good meet- 
ing, in which there were life-attention and feel- 
ing, and evidence was afforded that if the people 
are only informed of the horrors of Slavery in its 
mildest aspects, and the blessings of liberty, 
they have hearts to feel, and will in time have 
resolution to act. 

*“ The following week I was requested to attend 
a public meeting of the Auxiliary to the Hague 
Society, which was held in the Free Scotch 
Church, and presided over by J. H. Koeven, Esq., 
the President. 

‘** These meetings have, I believe, done good. 
They have helped to rouse attention, awake in- 
quiry in several circles, and I am informed that 
several friends have united themselves to the 
Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society. The day after 
my departure from Amsterdam, a letter came 
from Mr. Geffken, the Secretary of the Parent 
Society, asking me to attend a meeting at head- 
quarters, The Hague. This shews that there are 
some who are awake to the interests of the slave : 
but our Dutch friends need more information : 
they require undeniable facts of the cruel system 
to be forced on the public mind ; and then, though 
there are difficulties which we Englishmen can 
scarcely understand, yet we hope the day will 
come when Holland shall free herself from the 
evil of Slavery. A deputation from England, 
correspondence with yourself as Secretary, and 
diffusion of tracts on the subject of Slavery in the 
Dutch language, would, I think, aid on the 
cause very much. Vander Hoevel has just pub- 
lished a work on Slavery in Surinam, which will 


do good.” 


AN EXAMPLE TO BE FOLLOWED. 
We append a highly interesting extract, 
which has been snp into the British jour- 
nals from the Independence Belge, but which 
ap originally in a Dutch newspaper 
published at Java. The incident is very 
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touching, and illustrates the operation of a 
humane provision of the Dutch slave-code, 
which it might be well to introduce into that 
of the United States; though, were it even 
done, there would probably be as sym- 
pathy for the victims in the slave States, 
sufficiently powerful to restrain “ speculators” 
from making a bid, or the auctioneer himself 
from “ buying in” on his own account. Such 
a fact as the one below given is valuable, as 
shewing that there are modes by which the 
abolition of Slavery moe facilitated, where 
there exists an honest disposition to effect it. 
The Spanish Slave-law, as is well known, 
embraces provisions of a similar humane 
character, and perhaps nothing shews more 
forcibly the practical inutility of enactments 
ostensibly intended to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the slave population, than the limited 
extent to which, both in the Spanish and 
the Dutch colonies, they are taken advan- 
tage of, leading to the obvious inference, that 
those who are interested in maintaining the 
system of Slavery, always find means to de- 
feat laws which give the slaves any privi- 


leges. 

"The communication given below is dated 
from Grisée, District of’-Jourabaya, Java, 
November 20th, 1854. The correspondent 
says: . 

ch Last Wednesday we were witness to a touch- 
ing scene. In the market-place of Grisée, a 
slave family, consisting of father, mother, and 
eight children, from three to fourteen years of 
age, were to be sey and unreservedly sold by 
auction. They been the property of a de- 
ceased Dutch widow lady, who had always treated 
them with the greatest kindness : thus they were 
deeply grieved at being obliged to pass into the 
hands of a new master, and they gave expression 
to their great affliction by tears and sobs. 

* The public crier put them up at 6000 florins. 
Though a crowd of people had assembled, they 
kept a profound silence. The crier gradually 
lowered his price to 2000 florins, but none would 
buy. Then the father of this slave family, avail- 
ing himself of the privilege granted by law to 
slaves put upto sale at a public auction, offered 
himself 5 florins, and at the same time throwing 
himself on his knees he besought the spectators 
not tomake a higher bid. Not a word was spoken : 
a silence of a few moments ensued, and the 
entire family was adjudged to have been unre- 
servedly sold to itself. 

** It would be difficult to describe the joy ex- 
perienced by these slaves on hearing the fall of 
the hammer which thus gave them their liberty ; 
and this joy was further augmented by the presents 
given them by numbers of the spectators, in order 
that they might be able to obtain a subsistence till 
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such time as they could suplegnents 
These are the acts of a noble generosity de- 
serve to be remembered, and which at the same 
time testify that the inhabitants of Java begin to 
abhor the crying injustice of Slavery, and are 
willing to entertain measures for its abolition.” 





AQybertisements. 


THE EMPIRE 


A First Crass METROPOLITAN JoURNAL, un- 
der the management of Mr. GEorGE THOMPson, 
late M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, has a circula- 
tion, according to recent Stamp returns, which 
ene it nearly at the head of the London Weekly 

ress. The de ents of THe Empire are— 
the Platform, the Throne, the Parliament, the 
Nations, the Colonies, the Metropolis, the Pro- 
vinces, the Scotch, the Irish, the Churches, the 
Field, the Medley, the Bench, the War, the 
Editcrial, the Voice of the People, the Library, 
the Portfolio, the Drama, the Museum, the Poet, 
the Bookworm, the Farm, the Mausoleum, the 
Budget of Wit, the Mart, and the Family. 
Letters from ‘Sax 1,” ** Defoe,” “ Ex M.P.,” 
&c., weekly. A specimen copy sent to any ad- 
dress in the kingdom on receipt of five 
stamps. Annual Subscriptions One Guinea ; half- 

early, 10s. 6d.; and quarterly, 5s. 3d. Business 
letters and advertisements should be sent to Mr. 
Tuomas Dick, at the Office, 145, Fleet Street, 
London. All other communications addressed to 
“the Editors of The Empire.” 
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No book which we ever read, except ** Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” harrowed our feelings so thoroughly, 
or stimulated our hatred to Slavery more keenly. 
Contrary to our usage in reviewing, we intend to 
resume this notice, and to bring out for our 
readers records of thrilling sorrow, generous be- 
nevolence, and outrageous 5 algo never sur- 
passed.— Christian Weekly News, 29th February, 
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